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CHAPTER VIII. THE VICAR OF LULLINGTON, 


Jotty George Gurwood’s only child, the 
little boy whom his grandfather, old John 
Lorraine, made so much of during the latter 

ears of his life, after having been educated 
at Marlborough and Oxford, was admitted 
into holy orders, and, at the time of our 
story, was Vicar of Lullington, a rural 
parish, about one hundred and twenty miles 
from London, on the great Northern road. 
A pleasant place Lullington for a lazy man. 
A quiet, sleepy little village of half a hun- 
dred houses, scattered here and there, with 
achirpy little brook singing its way through 
what was supposed to be the principal street, 
and hurrying onwards through great broad 
tracts of green pasturage, where, in the 
' summer time, the red-brown cattle drank of 
it and cooled their heated limbs in its re- 
freshing tide, until it was finally swallowed 
up in the silver Trent. 
| _Lullington Church was nota particularly 
| picturesque edifice, resembling a large barn, 
_ with a square, weather-beaten tower at one 
end of it; nor was the churchyard at all 
likely to be provocative of an elegy, or of 
anything but rheumatism, being a damp, 
dreary little spot, with most of its tomb- 
| Stones covered with green moss, and with 
a public footpath, witha stile at either end, 
running through the middle of it. But to 
| the artists wandering through that part of 
| the country (they were not numerous, for 
Notts and Lincoln have not much to offer 
to the sketcher), the vicarage made up for 
the short-comings of the church. It was 
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standing in the midst of a garden full of 
greenery ; and whereas the church looked 
time-worn and cold, and had even on the 
brightest summer day a teeth-chattering, 
gruesome appearance, the vicarage had a 
jolly, cheerful expression, and when the 
sun gleamed on its little diamond-shaped 
windows, with their leaden casements, you 
were inexplicably reminded of a red-faced, 
genial old gentleman, whose eyes were 
twinkling in delight at some funny story 
which he had just heard. 

It was just the home for a middle-aged 
man with a wife and family; for it had a 
large number of rooms of all kinds and 
shapes, square bed-chambers, triangular 
nooks, long passages, large attics, wherein 
was accommodation for half a dozen ser- 
vants, and ramshackle stables, where as 
many horses could be stowedaway. It was 
just the house for a man of large means, 
who would not object to devoting a certain 
portion of his leisure to his parochial duties, 
but whose principal occupation would be in 
his garden or his green-houses. Such a man 
was Martin Gurwood’s predecessor, who 
had held the living for fifty years, and had 
seen some half-score boys and girls issue 
from the vicarage into the world to marry 
and settle themselves in various ways of 
life. The Reverend Anthony Camden was 
known as a rose-grower throughout three 
adjoining counties, and had even obtained 
special prizes at Crystal Palace and Bo- 
tanical Garden shows. He was a bit of a 
fisherman too, and had been in his younger 
days something of a shot. Not being much 
of a reader, except of the Field and the Gar- 
dener’s Chronicle, he would have found the 
winter evenings dull, had it not been for 
the excitement of perpetually re-arranging 
his large collection of moths and butterflies, 
renewing their corks and pins, and putting 
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fresh pieces of camphor into the corners of 
the glazed drawers which contained them. 
Mr. Camden knew all about ereps and 
manure, and sub-soilmgand draimage; the 
farmers for miles round used to come to the 
vicarage to consult him, and he always 
gave them beer and advice, both of the 
best quality. He played long-whist and 
preached ‘short sermons; and when he 
died in a green old age, it was universally 
voted in Lullington and its neighbourhood 
that it would be impossible to replace him. 

Certainly, there could not have been a 
more marked contrast than between him 
and his successor. Martin Gurwood was 
aman of six-and-twenty, unmarried, with 
apparently no thought in life beyond his 
sacred calling and the duties appertaining 
to it. Only half the rooms in the vicarage 
were furnished ; and, except on such rare oc- 
casions as his mother or some of his friends 
coming to stay with him, only two of them 
on the ground floor, one the vicar’s study, 
the other his bed-chamber, were used. The 
persistent entreaties of his old house- 
keeper had induced him to relent from his 
original intention of allowing the garden to 
go to rack and ruin, and it was accord- 
ingly handed over to the sexton, who in so 
small a community had but little work in 
his own particular line, and who kept up 
the old-fashioned flowers and the smooth- 
shaven lawns in which their late owner had 
so much delighted. But Martin Gurwood 
took no interest in the garden himself, and 
only entered it occasionally of an evening, 
when he would stroll up and down the 
lawn, or one of the gravel walks, with his 
head bent forward and his hands clasped 
behind him, deep in meditation. He kept 
a horse, certainly—a powerful, big-boned 
Irish hunter—but he only rode her by fits 
and starts, sometimes leaving her in the 
stable for weeks together, dependent on 
such exercise as she could obtain in the 
spare moments of her groom, at other times 
persistently riding her day after day, no 
matter what might be the weather. And 
on those occasions the vicar did not merely 
go out for a mild constitutional, to potter 
round the outskirts of his parish, or to trot 
over to the market-town; he was out for 
hours at a stretch, and generally brought 
the mare home heated and foam-flecked. 
Indeed, more than one of his parishioners 
had seen their spiritual guide riding across 
country, solitary indeed, but straight, as 
though he were marking out the line for a 
steeple-chase, stopping neither for hedge, 
bank, nor brook, the Irish mare flying all 





im ther stride, her rider sitting with his 
hands down on her withers, his lips com- 
pressed, and this face deadly pale. “ Tek- 
kin it out of hisself, mebbe,” said Farmer 
Barford, when his son described to him 
this sight which he had seen that after- 
noon; “for all he’s so close, and s0 meek 
and religious, there’s a spice of the devil in 
him, as in every other man, and Bill, my 
boy, that’s the way he takes it out of his- 
self.” Thus Farmer Barford, and to this 
effect spoke several of the parishioners in 
committee assembled over their pipes and 
beer at the Dun Cow. 

They did not hint anything of the kind 
to the vicar himself, trust them for that! 
Martin Gurwood could not be called popu- 
lar amongst the community in which his 
lot was cast; he was charitable to a degree, 
lavish with his money, thinking nothing of 
passing days and nights by the bedside of 
the sick, contributing more than half the 
funds necessary for the maintenance of the 
village schools, accessible at all times, and 
ready with such advice or assistance as the 
occasion demanded, but yet they called him 
“high and standoffish.” Old Mr. Camden, 
making a house-to-house visitation, perhaps 
once a year, when the fit so seized him, 
“going his rounds” as he called it, would 
sit down to dinner in a farm-house kitchen, 
or take a mug of beer with the farmer while 
they talked about crops, and occasionally 
would preside at a harvest-home supper or 
a Christmas gathering. Martin Gurwood 
did nothing of this kind; he was always 
polite, invariably courteous, but he never 
courted anything like fellowship or bon- 
hommie. He had joined the village cricket 
club on his first arrival, and showed him- 
self an excellent and energetic player, but 
the familiarity engendered in the field 
seemed displeasing to him, and though he 
continued his subscription, he gradually 
withdrew from active membership. Nor 
was his religious ardour particularly pleas- 
ing to the parishioners, who, under Mr. 
Camden's lax rule, had thought it suf- 
ficient if they put in an appearance at 
morning service, and thus cleared off the 
debt of attendance until the succeeding 
Sunday. They could not understand what 
the parson meant by having prayers at 
eight o’clock every morning: who did he 
expect would go at such a time, they won- 
dered? Not they, nor their men, who 
were far away in the fields before that time, 
not the missuses, who had the dairy and the 
house to attend to; not the girls, who were 
looking after the linen and minding the 
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younger children ; nor the boys, who, if not 
at school, were out at farm-work. It was 
all very well for the two Miss Dyneley’s, the 
two maiden ladies living at Ivy Cottage, 
who had money coming in regular, paid 
them by the government (the Lullington 
idea of consols was not particularly clear), 
and had naught to do from morning till 
night; it filled up their time like, and was 
a kind of amusement to them! All very 
well for old Mr. Willis, who had made his 
fortune, it was said, by being a tailor in 
London, who had bought the Larches where 
Squire Needham used to live in the good 
old times, who could not ride, or drive, or 
shoot, or fish, or do anything but walk about 
his garden with a spud over his shoulders, 
and who was said to be dying to get back 
to business. These and some two or three 
of the bigger girls from the Miss Gilks’s 
seminary for young ladies were all that 
attended at ‘“ mattins,” as the name of 
the morning service stood in early English 
type on the index board in the churchyard, 
but Martin Gurwood persevered and went 
through the service with as much earnest- 
ness and devotion as though the church 
had been full and the bishop of the diocese 
seated in the vicar’s pew. 

There was the usual amount of squire- 
archy in the neighbourhood, and on Martin’s 
first uftroduction into its parish the squires’ 
wives drove over, leaving their own and 
their husbands’ cards, and invitations to 
dinner, duly arranged for a time when the 
moon was at its full. Mr. Gurwood re- 
sponded to these invitations, and made his 
appearance at the various banquets. Ac- 
customed to old Mr. Camden with his red 
face, his bald head, his white whiskers, and 
black suit cut in the fashion of a quarter 
of a century ago, the county people were 
at first rather impressed with Martin Gur- 
wood’s thin handsome face and small well- 
dressed figure. It was a relief, the women 
said, to see a gentleman amongst them, 
and they were all certain that Mr. Gur- 
wood would be an acquisition to the local 
society ; but as the guests were driving 
homeward from the first of these feasts, 
several of the male convives imparted to 
their wives their idea that the new Vicar 
of Lullington was not merely unfit to hold 
a candle to his predecessor, but was 
likely to prove a meddlesome, disagreeable 
fellow. It seemed that after the ladies had 
retired, the conversation becoming as usual 
rather free, Mr. Gurwood had sat in blank, 
stony silence, keeping his eyes steadily 
fixed upon the contents of his dessert plate, 





and neither by look nor word giving the 
slightest intimation that he was aware of 
what was going on. But when rallied from 
his silence by Mr. Lidstone, a man of low 
tastes and small education, but enormously 
wealthy, Mr. Gurwood had spoken out and 
declared that if by indulging in such con- 
versation, and telling such stories, they \ 
chose to ignore the respeet due to themselves, 
they ought at least, while he was among 
them, to recollect the respect due to him, 
and to the calling which he represented. 
He had no desire to assume the character of 
a wet blanket or a kill-joy, but they must 
understand that for the future they must 
choose between his presence and the in- 
dulgence in such conversation, and as they 
had evidently not expected any such de- 
monstration in the present instance, he 
would relieve them of his company at once, 
and leave them to decide whether or not 
he should again come amongst them as a 
guest. So saying, the parson had walked 
out of the window on to the lawn as cool 
as a cucumber, and left the squirearchy 
gaping in astonishment. 

They were Beeotian, these county people, 
crass, ignorant,*and rusted with prejudice 
from want of contact with the world, but 
they were by no means bad-hearted, and 
they took the parson’s remonstrance in 
very good part. Each one who had 
already sent Martin Gurwood an invita- 
tion, managed to grip his hand before the 
evening was over, and took occasion to re- 
new it, declaring he should have no occasion 
to reiterate the remarks which he had just 
made, and which they perfectly understood. 
Nor had he; he went a round of these 
solemn festivities, finding each one, both 
during the presence of the ladies and after 
their withdrawal, perfectly decorous, but 
unspeakably dull. He had not been suffi- 
ciently long in the neighbourhood for the 
local gossip to possess the smallest interest 
to him, he was not sufficient of an agricul- 
turist to discuss the different methods of 
farming or the various qualities of food ; 
he could talk about Oxford indeed, where 
some of his hosts or their friends had young 
relations whom he had known; he could 
and did sing well certain Italian songs in 
a rich tenor voice, and he discussed church 
architecture and decorations with the young 
ladies. But the old squires and the young 
squires cared for none of these things. 
Theyremembered how old Anthony Camden 
would sit by while the broadest stories were 
told, looking, save from the twinkle in his 
eye and the curling of his bulbous nether 
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lip, as though he heard them not, with 
what feeling he would troll out a ballad of 
Dibdin’s, or a bacchanalian ditty, and how 
the brewing of the bowl of punch, the 
“ stirrup cup,” was always intrusted to his 
practised hand. Martin Gurwood took a 
glass of cold water before leaving, and if 
he were dining out any distance always 
had the one hired fly of the neighbourhood 
to convey him back to the vicarage. No 
wonder that the laughter-loving, roisterous 
squires shook their heads when they 
thought of old Anthony Camden, and 
mourned over the glories of those departed 
days. 

Martin Gurwood was not, however, at 
Lullington just now. He had induced an 
old college friend to look after the welfare 
of his parishioners while he ran up, as he 
did once or twice in the year, to stay for a 
fortnight with his mother in Great Wal- 
pole-street. John Calverley, who had a 
strong liking for Martin, a feeling which 
the vicar cordially reciprocated, was anxious 
that his step-son should come to them at 
Christmas; being an old-fashioned soul, 
with a belief in holly and yule logs, and 
kindly greetings and open-hearted charities, 
at what he invariably spoke of as that 
“festive season,’ and having an intense 
desire to interpose at such a time a friendly 
wgis between him and the stony-faced 
Gorgon, whom it was his lot through life to 
confront. But Martin Gurwood, regarding 
the Christmas season in a very different 
light, urged that at such a time it would be 
impossible for him to absent himself from 
his duties, and after his own frigid manner 
refused to be tempted by the convivial blan- 
dishments which John held out to him, or 
to be scared by the picture of the grim 
loneliness of the vicarage which his step- 
father drew for his edification. So, in the 
early days of November, when the Lulling- 
ton farmers were getting well into their 
hunting, and the London fogs, scarcely 
long enough to embrace the entire length 
of Great Walpole-street, blotted out its 
middle and its lower end, leaving the upper 
part comparatively bright and airy, Martin 
Gurwood came to town and took up his 
abode in Mrs. Calverley’s best spare bed- 
room. 

The other spare bedroom in the house 
was occupied by Madame Pauline DuTertre, 
who had for some time been installed there, 
and had regularly taken up her position as 
the friend of the family and confidential 
adviser to the female head of the house. 
Immediately on gaining her footing within 





the walls, Pauline had succeeded in esta- 
blishing herself in the good graces of the 
self-contained, silent woman, who hitherto 
had never known what it was to have any 
one to share her confidences, to listen pa- 
tiently to her never-ceasing complaints, and 
to be able and willing to make little sug- 
gestions which chimed in with Mrs. Cal- 
verley’s thoughts and wishes. Years ago, 
before her first marriage, Jane Calverley 
had had a surfeit of toadyism and flattery 
from her poor relations and dependents, 
and from the servants who cringed to and 
fawned upon the young girl as though they 
had been southern slaves and she their 
owner. But in George Gurwood’s days, 
and since her marriage with her second 
husband, Mrs. Calverley had made no 
friends, and even those whose interest it 
was to stand well with her had found it 
impossible to break through the barriers of 
icy reserve with which she surrounded her- 
self. They did not approach her in the 
proper manner, perhaps, they did not go 
to work in the right way. Commonly bred 
and ill-educated people as they were, they 
imagined that the direct road to Jane 
Calverley’s favour lay in pitying her and 
speaking against her husband, with whom 
she was plainly at strife. As is usual with 
such people, they overacted their parts; 
they spoke strongly and bitterly in their 
denunciation of Mr. Calverley, they were 
coarse, and their loud trumpeted com- 
passion for their mistress jarred upon its 
recipient. Jane Calverley was a proud as 
well as a hard woman, and her mind re- 
volted against the idea of being openly com- 
passionated by her inferiors, so she kept her 
confidences rigidly locked in her own breast, 
and Pauline’s was the first hand to press a 
spring by which the casket was opened. 
Betore the Frenchwoman had been in 
the house twenty-four hours, she had 
learned exactly the relations of its inmates, 
and as much as has been already set forth 
in these pages of their family history. She 
had probed the characters of the husband 
and the wife, had listened to the mother’s 
eulogies of her saintly son, and had sighed 
and shaken her head in seeming con- 
dolence over the vividly described short- 
comings of Mr. Calverley. Without effusion, 
and with only the dumb sympathy con- 
veyed by her eloquent eyes and gestures, 
Pauline managed to lead her new-found 
friend, now that she comprehended her 
domestic troubles, and would do her best 
to aid her in getting rid of them, and in 
many other ways she made herself useful 
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and agreeable to the cold, friendless woman 
who was her hostess. She re-arranged the 
furniture of the dreary drawing-room, | 
lighting it up here and there with such | 
flowers as were procurable, and with ever- | 
greens, which she bought herself; she 
covered the square formal chairs and 
couches with muslin antimaccassars, and 
gave the room, what it had never hitherto 
had, the semblance of a woman’s presence. | 
She accomplished what everybody had | 





Martin Gurwood expressed himself well 
pleased to hear this account of his mother’s 
new-found friend ; but, on being presented 
to Pauline, he scarcely found the descrip- 
tion realised. His natural cleverness had 
been sharpened by his public school and 
university education; and, though during 
the last few years of his life he had been 
buried in comparative obscurity, he retained 
sufficient knowledge of the world to per- 
ceive that a woman like Madame Du Tertre, 


imagined to be an impossibility, an alter- | bright, clever, to a certain degree accom- 
ation in the style of Mrs. Calverley’s cos- | plished, and possessing immense energy 
tume; she made with her own hands a/| and power of will, would not have rele- 
little elegant cap with soft blond falling | gated herself to such a life as she was then 
from it, which took away from that rigid | leading without having a strong aim to 
outline of the chin, and instead of the wisp | gain. And what that aim was he was de- 








of black net round her throat, she induced 
Mrs. Calverley to wear a neat white muslin 
handkerchief crossed over her chest. The 
piano, seldom touched, save when Mrs. 
Calverley, in an extraordinary good temper, 
would, for her husband’s edification, thump 
and strum away at an overture to Semi- 
ramide and other set pieces, which she had 
learned in her youth, was now regularly 
brought into use, and in the evening 
Pauline would seat herself at it, playing 
long selections from Mendelssohn and 
Beethoven, or singing religious songs by 
Mozart, the listening to which made John 
Calverley supremely happy, and even 
brought something like moisture into his 
wife’s steely eyes. It is probable that had 
Mrs. Calverley had any notion that these 
songs were the composition of a Roman 
Catholic, and were many of them used in 
what she was accustomed to speak of as 
“Popish ceremonies,” she would never 
have been induced even to listen to them; 
but with unerring judgment Pauline had 
at once divined this phase in her employer’s 
character, and, while the particular sect to 
which she belonged was of no importance 
to herself, had taken care to make Mrs. 
Calverley understand that Luther had no 
more devoted adherent. 

“ She is a Huguenot, my dear,” said Mrs. 





Calverley to Martin Gurwood, shortly after 


termined to find out. 

But, though these were Martin Gur- 
wood’s thoughts, he never permitted a 
trace of them to appear in his manner to 
Madame Du Tertre, which was scrupulously 
courteous, if nothing more. Perhaps it 
was from his mother that he inherited a 
certain cold propriety of bearing and frigi- 
dity of demeanour which his acquaintances 
generally complained of. The farmers of 
Lullington, comparing it with the geniality 
of their previous pastor, found it insuffer- 
able ; and his college friends, who had come 
in contact with him of late years, thought 
he was a totally changed being from the 
high-spirited fellow who had been one of 
the noisiest athletes of his day. Certain it 
was that he was now pensive and reserved ; 
nay more, that when out of Lullington in 
company—that is to say, either with any of 
his former colleagues, or of a few persons 
who were visitors at the house in Great Wal- 
pole-street—he seemed desirous almost of 
shunning observation, and of studiously 
keeping in the back-ground, when his 
mother’s pride in him would have made 
him take a leading part in any conversation 
that might be going on. Before he had 
been two days in the house Pauline’s quick 
instinct had detected this peculiarity, and 
she had mentally noted it among the things 
which, properly worked, might help her 








his arrival, and before she had presented | to the elucidation of the plan to which she 
him to the new inmate of the house; “aj| had devoted her life. She determined 
Huguenot of ancient family, who lost all | on making herself agreeable to this young 
their property a long time ago by the re- | man, on forcing him into a certain amount 
vocation of the edict of somebody—Nancy, | of intimacy and companionship; and so 
I think, was the name! You will find her | skilful were her tactics, that, without ab- 
a most amiable person, richly endowed with | solute rudeness, Martin Gurwood found it 
good gifts, and calculated, should she not | impossible entirely to withdraw from her 
suffer from the evil effects of Mr. Calver- | advances. 

ley’s companionship, to prove an inesti- | One night she challenged him to chess, 
mable blessing to me.” | and, during the intervals of the game, she 
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endeavoured to learn more of him than she 
had hitherto been able to do in mere desul- 
tory conversation in the presence of others. 

Mrs. Calverley was hard at work at the 
Berlin-wool frame, putting the final touches 
to Jael and Sisera; John Calverley, with 
the newspaper in his lap, was fast asleep in 
his easy-chair, and the chess-players were 
at the far end of the room, with a shaded 
lamp between them. 

They formed a strange contrast this 
couple; he, with his wavy chestnut hair, 
his thin red and white, clear-cut, whisker- 
less face, his shifting blue eyes, and his 
weak, irresolute mouth; she, with her olive 
complexion, her blue-black hair, her steady, 
earnest gaze, her square, firm jaw, and the 
deep orange trimmings of her black silk 
dress, showing off strangely against her 
companion’s sable-hued clerical dress. 

“ You are too strong for me, monsieur,” 
said Pauline, at the conclusion of the first 
game; “but I will not yield you the victory 
without a further struggle.”’ 

“Twas going to say you played an ex- 
cellent game, Madame Du Tertre; but after 
your remark, it would sound as though I 
were complimenting myself,” said Martin. 
“T have but few opportunities for chess- 
playing now, but it was a favourite game 
of mine at college; and I knew many a 
man who prided himself on his play whose 
head for it was certainly not so good as 
yours.” 

“You have not many persons in your— 
what you call your parish—who play 
chess ?”’ 

“‘ No, indeed,” said Martin; “cribbage I 
believe to be the highest flight in that line 
amongst the farmers.” 


“‘ Madame Calverley has explained to me | 


the style of place that it is. Is it not weari- 
some to you to a degree to pass your ex- 
istence in such a locale amongst such a set 
of people ?” 

“It is my duty, Madame Dn Tertre,” 
said Martin, “ and I do not repine.” 

“Ah, monsicur,” said Pauline, with an 
inclination of her head and downcast eyes, 
“*T am the last person in the world to rebel 
against duty, or to allow that it should not 
be undertaken in that spirit of Christian- 


yourself the opportunity of fame, while 
the Church loses a brilliant leader !” 

“T have no desire for fame, Madame Du 
Tertre; and if I can only do my duty dili- 
gently, it is enough for me.” 

** Yes; but there is another thing. Pardon 
me, Monsieur Martin, Iam astrange woman 
and some years older than you, so that you 
must not think me guilty of an imperti- 
nence in speaking freely to you. Your 
Church—our Church—does not condemn 
its ministers to an ascetic or a celibate 
life—that is one of the wildest errors of 
Romanism. Has it never struck you that 
in consenting to remain amongst persons 
with whom you have nothing in common— 
where you are never likely to meet a wo- 
man calculated so to excite your admira- 
tion and affection as to induce you to make 
her your wife—you are rather following the 
Roman than the Protestant custom ?” 

A faint flush, duly marked by Pauline’s 
keen eyes, passed over Martin Gurwood’s 
handsome features. “I have no intention 
of marrying,”’ he said, in a low voice. 

“‘ Not now, perhaps,” said Pauline, “ be- 
cause you have not yet seen any one whom 
you could love. A man of your taste and 
education is always fastidious ; but, depend 
upon it, you will some day find some lovely 
girl of ancient family who 

“Tt will be time enough then to speak 
of it, Madame Du Tertre, would it not?” 
said Martin Gurwood, flushing again. 
“Now, if you please, we will resume our 
game.” 





When Pauline went to her bedroom that 
night she locked the door, threw herself 
into an easy-chair in front of the fire, and 
remained buried in contemplation. Then 
she rose, and, as she strolled towards the 
| dressing-table, said, halfaloud: ‘ That man 
is jealousy guarding a secret—and it is his 
own!” 








MODERN SCULPTURE. 
In Two Parts. Parr II. 
THE SEMI-DRAPED AND DRAPED. 


Netruer the semi-draped nor the draped 
offer any difficulties to an artist of genius, 





ity which you have shown! But are you | 
sure, Monsieur Martin, that you are acting 

rightly? However good your intentions may | 
be,with your devotion to the cause you have | 
espoused, and with your great talents, you | 
should be taking a leading position in the | 
great battle of religion ; whereas, by bury- | 
ing yourself in this hole, there you lose for | 





when he treats ideal and mythological 
subjects, or represents the illustrious men 
of Greece or Rome. It is when the artist 
has to deal with the heroes, sages, states- 
men, poets, and other eminent men of 
modern times, that the employment of 
drapery becomes a stumbling-block. He 
cannot represent these figures nude or 
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even semi-nude, and he cannot drape 
them in Grecian robes or Roman togas, 
without an anachronism that not only 
excites the derision of the multitude, 
but that detracts from the value of the 
work, both as a portraiture and a con- 
temporary record. The ancients had no 
such difficulties, and could be scrupulously 
correct in costume, without outraging the 
sense of the beautiful in themselves or 
their beholders. Every man and woman 
whom they met was to them a model. 
They could represent.a contemporary hero, 
or reigning beauty of the day, exactly as 
they saw them, and the results were of 
the highest order of art; but the modern 
sculptor cannot represent a Pompey of the 
nineteenth century without any drapery 
at all, or a Brutus or a Cassius of 1872 
in the dress-coat, or walking - costume 
of the period, or exhibit to the world a 
woman as lovely as the celebrated Venus 
Kallipyge, leoking over her shoulder at 
her panier or her basque, or whatever be 
the correct name of that posterior addi- 
tion to their walking-costume in which our 
modern belles and dress-makers delight. A 
man with his hat on, in his usual dress, 
and a woman attired either in the crinoline 
of the days not long ago departed, or in the 
scantier garment a la japonnaise which is 
now worn, would if faithfully imitated of 
life size, in freestone, marble, or bronze, 
be so inartistic and so hideous that they 
would, if set up in a public place, excite 
the ridicule of the veriest street Arab 
that ever “turned a wheel” or picked a 
pocket. In fact, the realistic, whether wholly 
or partially draped, belongs to the wax- 
moulder, the carver, and the silversmith, 
rather than to the sculptor. How fatal it 
is to art may be seen in many flagrant ex- 
amples that disfigure not only the British 
metropolis, but most of the cities of Europe. 
One most egregious specimen, a life-like 
figure of the late Sir Robert Peel, stood 
for some months, a year or two ago, at the 
north-west corner of Palace-yard, with its 
face towards Westminster Hall, where it 
excited the ridicule of most people, and 
the disgust of such as had any pretensions 
to artistic taste. It was too much even for 
our insular toleration of the monstrous, and 





which no spectator can distinguish the 
form or fashion, unless he mounts to the 
top of the column for the purpose. All 
these statues are so bad in themselves, and 
so badly placed, that it is difficult to deter- 
mine which is the worst. And though mili- 
tary is more adapted than civilian costume 
to the purposes of the sculptor’s art, the 
same distressing tightness and angularity 
that belongs to all modern dress, except the 
night-gown, prevents the execution of any 
noble statue toa hero of our time, unless 
he be idealised and put back two thousand 
years in his personal appearance. If we 
take as examples of the best, or nearly 
the best, which our sculptors can do in this 
respect, there are five statues ready to our 
hand: General Sir Charles James Napier 
and General Havelock, in Trafalgar-square; 
General Lord Clyde and Captain Sir John 
Franklin fronting each other in Carlton 
Gardens, and General Outram on the Vic- 
toria Embankment at Whitehall. Four 
of these statues, if built into the wall ofa 
large building, so that the spectator could 
not see behind or on either side of them, or 
obtain any other than the full front view, 
would, if not placed too far above the level 
of the eye, be pleasing objects as works of | 
art, in spite of their modern costumes. The 
fifth, is the statue of Lord Clyde. This, with 
its accessories, could not be otherwise than 
an inferior and disagreeable work, in what- 
ever position it might be placed. It occupies 
no less than three pedestals; one for the 
figure of a woman sitting upon a lion, sym- 
bolical it is supposed of the British Govern- 
ment of India; a second for the support of a 
cylindrical column of red granite, and the 
third the aforesaid red column, on which 
stands the dapper little figure of the hero 
who is supposed to be honoured. The 
effect is painful, though the design, if exe- 
cuted in silver, to be placed on a side- 
board in a dining-room, or in the centre of 
a dinner-table, might not be subjected to 
much adverse criticism. 

Captain Sir John Franklin, whose manly 
efligy stands opposite, is simpler, and there- 
fore better, and if brought six or eight feet 
nearer to the ground by the lowering of the 
pedestal, would be recognised as one of 
the noblest statues in the metropolis. Sir 


was finally removed. The metropolis still | Charles James Napier and Sir Henry 
possesses the draped figure of William the | Havelock, whose massive figures stand in 


Fourth, in King William-street, Nelson | 


with his three-cornered hat on the top of | place 
| square, 


the pillar in Trafalgar-square, and the 


Duke of York on another column in Carl. | 
ton Gardens, a lopsided figure in robes, of | | 


the western and eastern corners of that 
of sculptural horrors, Trafalgar- 

cannot be considered works of 
high art. Seen from behind, the drapery 
of both is cumbrous and inelegant in 
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the extreme, and in the case of the gallant 
Havelock has to be supported by the trunk 
of a tree, opportunely brought down to the 
required height for the purpose. A simi- 
lar objection applies to the newest erection, 
that of General Outram. From only one 
position can a fair and artistic view be 
obtained. On proceeding towards it from 
the railway-arch over the Thames Embank- | 
ment, this figure, with the right leg out- | 
stretched, presents a triangular aspect, 
which only disappears when the spectator | 
is immediately in front of it. The space 
between the legs is filled up with a mass 
of armour, for which there is no artistic 
or any other necessity. The attitude, if | 
represented in an oil painting or ap en- 
graving, would be pleasing, but its excessive 
angularity in the mass destroys all the 
effect which the sculptor intended. And 
' the height at which the figure stands 
on the pedestal exaggerates all its defects, 
diminishes all its beauties, and prevents 
any possible study or fair view of the 
features. 

Any one with an educated eye who walks 
through the British Museum or the Crystal 
Palace, may note numberless instances, both 








among the ancient and modern works ex- | 
hibited, of the graceful and ungraceful, | 


the natural and the unnatural employment 
of drapery in sculpture. It is not every 
living woman who, if she had to wear the 
ancient Greek or Roman costume, could 
arrange it in graceful folds about her body. 
It is not even every woman who has either 
natural or acquired taste to wear a shawl 
or a scarf in a manner that would satisfy 
a sculptor’s eye. Still further, it is not 
every sculptor who has studied drapery 
as a portion of his art with sufficient 
understanding to be able to represent it 
appropriately in bronze or marble. When 
Madame Ristori, the eminent Italian ac- 
tress, was in the height of her popularity 








in London, sculptors who seldom went to 
the theatre made it a point of being pre- 
sent at her performances every night, that | 
they might study the exquisite arrange- | 
ment of her drapery, for which she was 
as famous as for her dramatic power. 
Sculptors, for want of efficient models, are 
therefore driven to the study of Greek 
drapery on Greek statues, and labour under 
the disadvantage that all modern sculpture | 
would labour under, if it were impossible | 
or very difficult to study from the life. The | 
mistakes which they make are consequently 
many. In order to represent the form 
through the drapery, they resort to an 


artifice which suggests that the drapery is 
wet, and drags to the shape, like a woman’s 
bathing-gown when she emerges from her 


| bath in the sea. Still more objectionably 


they imitate lace, with which they thinly 
veil the face or the body behind. When 
they represent the semi-nude, they too 
often plaster rather than hang the drapery 
on the form, and place it in such a manner, 
that if similar drapery were worn by a 
living model, it would drop off at the first 
movement of the limbs, and leave the 
figure completely exposed, unless it were 
glued or pasted on; and, even in that 
case, would crackle and fall off sooner or 
later, like the magic robe in the well- 
known ballad of the Boy and the Mantle. 
An intelligent survey of the statues, good 
and bad, that are ranged in the Crystal 
Palace, will afford the spectator many 
examples of the decadence of the sculptor’s 
art in this important particular. How 


Phidias, that great sculptor—so few of | 


whose works unfortunately have come 
down to us—dealt with drapery, as an 
example to the sculptors of his own and 
of all other times, may be seen in the 
Minerva Borghese, a cast of which may be 
studied in the Crystal Palace. Nothing 
can be more perfect and more beautiful 
than this, and sculptors who cannot pro- 
cure living models who know how to wear 
and arrange antique drapery, cannot do 
better than study it. 


EQUESTRIAN AND MONUMENTAL SCULPTURE. 


Equestrian statues—usually employed in 
modern times to honour, or attempt to 
honour, the memory of great soldiers or 
monarchs — were often erected by the 
Greeks, and are recommended by their 
example. But they cannot, whether ancient 


or modern, be considered as belonging to | 


the highest class of art. There are no 
animals, except man, of which the forms 
are beautiful enough to be fit subjects for 
sculpture, though excellently well adapted 
for carving on a small scale. All animals, 
whatever may be the idea of grace, dignity, 
agility, or even of ungainliness and un- 
comeliness be attached to them, are fit 
subjects for the display of the painter’s 
genius in the imitation of nature. An 
elephant, a cow, or a herd of swine, when 
represented on canvas by a skilful painter, 
give pleasure to the beholder. Landseer’s 
dogs delight us on canvas and in engray- 
ings, but they would not delight us to the 
same degree if executed in marble and 
stuck upon pedestals. In paintings and 
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engravings, the spectator sees those fami- | 


liar objects under the one aspect that the 
painter chooses to present; but if the 
sculptor were to represent either of them 
in marble or in bronze, the object would be 
seen under all aspects—some of which 
would be unpleasing or ungraceful. 


offend, but the sculptural representation of 
a pig would be disagreeable. In like 


manner, a cow or an elephant, though | 
admirable in painting, are neither admir- | 


able nor admissible in sculpture, for the 
reason that they lack the dignity which in 
sculpture is all essential. An exception 
has been made by sculptors in favour of 
the horse, the lion, the leopard, the stag; 
and of such smaller animals as the wolf 
and the fawn; and among birds the eagle 
and the dove. But the introduction of 
these animals detracts from the perfect 
beauty of the piece of sculpture in which 
they are mingled. From whatever point 
of view the nude figure of a perfectly 


formed man or woman is seen, it is beautiful | 
and admirable; but the figure of the horse | 
is only beautiful from one point—that at | 


which the animal stands when the horse- 


spectator looks at him from the level 


ground. The belly and legs of a horse on | 


a pedestal ten feet above the eyes of the 
spectator, do not form a beautiful object. 


In like manner, a horse’s back, as seen | 
from the box-seat of a carriage, has no | 


symmetry or grace sufficient to justify its 
imitation in stone or bronze of the size of 
life. A miniature in gold or marble, ora 
small statuette in marble, would not be 
disagreeable, but the reverse, nor contrary 
to the principles of art; for such small 
objects as can be handled and moved about, 
can always be placed in positions where 
they can appear with best effect to the 
eye. The same reasoning applies to lions, 
leopards, and other animals which sculp- 
tors, both ancient and modern, have taken 
into favour for the purposes of their art. 
Their form and outline are only agreeable 
to the eye from one point of view. They 
are excellently well fitted for the painter 
who presents this view, and no other, but 
for the sculptor they are stumbling-blocks 
in the way of poetic art. Let any one who 
does not see the full force of this reasoning 
stand under the equestrian statue of George 
the Fourth in Tvafalgar-square, and he 
will at once understand what is meant. A 
pictorial representation, or a photograph of 
that statue, taken from the level of the top 


of the pedestal on which the horse stands, 
would convey no idea of the ugly or ludi- 
crous; but the horse’s belly and dangling 
legs of the rider, seen from the only points 
of view in which the near spectator can 


| regard the object, are grotesque, ungainly, 
The | 
painted representation of a pig does not | 
' couchant, and thus concealing the least pic- 


So also of Sir Edwin 


and unpleasant. 
By making the animals 


Landseer’s lions. 


turesque and graceful parts of their bodies, 
and by presenting only the front and two 
side views to the eyes of the spectator, 
the artist has given a dignity to his work, 
which it could not have possessed if the 
animals had been standing, like the smaller 
lion that overlooks them from the top of 
Northumberland House. This brute is a 
disgrace to London, and, unfortunately, 
only one of many. The statue of Charles 


the First at Charing-cross is scarcely better © 
‘than that of George the Fourth. 


Seen 
| from Trafalgar-square, the front leg of the 
| horse and the tail seem to dangle in the 
air, with a ludicrous effect, which the artist 
can never have imagined. 

And this brings us to the consideration 
of the only proper uses to which the horse 
/and all other animals, man excepted, can 


man prepares to mount him, or when the be applied in sculpture of the highest 


order. By employing the alto-relievo and 
the basso-relievo, the sculptor can compete 
successfully with the painter in presenting 


| his object from a single point of view, and 


that the best; and when these alti or bassi- 
relievi are introduced as friezes on pedi- 
ments of temples, palaces, or other large 
and important buildings, no valid objection 
can be raised against them. On the con- 
trary, they dignify as well as ornament the 
structure of which they form a part. The 
Duke of Wellington, mounted on his horse 
on the top of the arch at Hyde Park 
Corner, is from some points of view a 
monster of ugliness, quoad man, as well as 
quoad horse; but if the horse and man, 
exactly as drawn by the sculptor, were 
executed in basso or alto-relievo, and made 
a portion of the wall of a stately edifice, 
all the deformity and ugliness would dis- 
appear. The beautiful western and equally 
beautiful eastern pediment of the Pan- 
| theon are examples in point. Any single 
| horse of those represented, made into a 
| complete statue and put upon a pedestal, 
| to be viewed from the level of the earth, 
| would, instead of being a graceful object, 
|as it appears from the only point of view 
|which the alto or basso-relievo figure 
allows, would exhibit portions of the form 
which are not graceful, but, on the con- 
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trary, gross and unshapely, presenting the were no horse in the composition, and the 
| king stood “alone in his glory.” 


ignoble parts rather than the noble entirety 
of the thing to be portrayed. Therefore 
the truly great sculptor—the sculptor of 
the very highest order of genius— whether 
he create single figures or groups, will and 
must avoid the horse and all other animals, 
except in relievo. Consequently, if this 
reasoning be correct, no equestrian statue 
can be so perfect, so admirable, so faultless 
as the Apollo Belvidere, the Venus di 
Medici, or Eve at the Fountain. 

The specimens of equestrian sculpture 
erected in London and throughout the 
British Isles in commemoration of kings 
and generals, are in no way creditable to 
British art. There is not a single eques- 
trian statue in existence amongst us which 
is not either bad in itself, or rendered bad 
by misplacement on too high a pedestal. 
Charles the First at Charing Cross, George 
the Third in Cockspur-street, George the 
Fourth in Trafalgar-square, the Duke of 
Wellington in front of the Royal Exchange 
in London, and the same figure before the 
Exchange at Glasgow, and worst of all 
the Duke on the top of the arch at Hyde 
Park Corner, would each show to more 
advantage if their pedestals were lower, 
and the body of the horse brought to the 
level of the spectator’s eye. The eques- 
trian statues in which the horse is repre- 
sented in a prancing attitude, as that of 
Peter the Great at St. Petersburg, and the 
Duke of Wellington before the Registry 
Office in Prince’s-street, Edinburgh—in 
both of which the horse would inevitably 
topple over if he were not supported by his 
tail—are hideous monstrosities, unworthy 
of an artistic or civilised people. Perhaps 
the best equestrian statue in Great Britain, 
and it is by no means of a high order of ex- 
cellence, is that of the Earl of Hopetoun, in 
Edinburgh, where the man stands beside, 
and does not sit upon the horse. Its 
pleasing effect is partly owing to this cir- 
cumstance and partly owing to its presen- 
tation on a level with the eye of the spec- 
tator. The statue of Richard Coeur de Lion 
by Baron Marochetti, exhibited in the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, and subsequently 
erected on the open space between West- 
minster Abbey and the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, merits greater praise than can be 
accorded to any other equestrian statue in 
London. It is a true idealisation of a 
chivalrous and romantic character in En- 
glish history, and would be even better 
than it is if the horse and man were placed 
on a lower pedestal; better still if there 





THE BUST. 


There is not much to be said in favour 
of the bust, as a means of representing the 
form and features of the great and the 
beloved, except that the bust, whether of 
bronze or marble, is less perishable than 
the painted portrait or the printed en- 
graving. Without the bust, the medal, or 
the intaglio, posterity would have known 
nothing, which verbal description did not 
convey, of the features of the great men 
and lovely women of antiquity. Hence the 
busts of the Caesars and others that have 
come down to modern times, either of the 
life-size in marble or brass, or in relief 
and in miniature upon coins and medals, 
are of great interest and value. But not- 
withstanding all this, the more the bust— 
and especially the bust of a modern man 
or woman—partakes of the character of a 
veritable portrait, the less elevated is its 
rank as a work of art. A strict fidelity to 
actual nature, if that is all that is wanted, 
is more easily attainable in wax with 
colour, than in marble without colour, as 
will be evident to any one who compares 
the works in Madame Tussaud’s exhibition 
with any ancient or modern bust. Pho- 
tography may do justice to the human 
form, but not to the human face. If 
photography approximates to justice, it is 
justice without mercy. It represents form, 
but seldom represents expression. In short, 
there is no soul in photography. Yet pho- 
tography is to a certain extent true to 
nature. In like manner, when the sculptor 
who executes a bust makes it literally as 
true to nature as he can, he is only a carver 
and figure-head maker. The bust should 
represent the face of the person portrayed, 
in accordance with the underlying idea of 
all sculpture worthy of the name, with a 
certain amount of dignity—the face not 
actually as it is to the common eye, but the 
face at its very best—the face as it might 
be when lighted up by noble or inspiring 
thoughts; not the face of a man as seen in 
a mirror in his ordinary state of mind, or 
want of mind, but the face suggestive of 
a likeness without being one. ‘There are 
three busts in the hall of the Reform Club, 
in places which it would have grieved the 
soul of Sir Charles Barry, the architect of 
that building, to have seen them, which, 
better than any other examples that could 
be cited, exhibit the true principles that 
should guide the hand of the sculptor 
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in this department of his art. The first 
is Oliver Cromwell, the second Richard 
Cobden, the third Henry Lord Brougham. 
The bust of Cromwell (by Mr. Noble) is 
of course imaginative, but the artist has 
availed hirnself of all the engraved portraits 
and other likenesses in existence as the bases 
of his ideal work, and compounded of these 
materials a spiritualised resemblance which 
combines the noblest characteristics of the 
man, as represented by his deeds and his- 
tory, and which is at once recognised as an 
exalted likeness, not contradictory of, but 
supplementary to, the portraits that have 
come down to us, and better far than any 
of them, from the soul which the sculptor 
has thrown into his marble. Almost equal 
praise is due to the bust of Mr. Cobden 
by the same artist. It not only brings in- 
stantly to the recollection of the spectator 
the veritable Cobden as he lived among 
us, but Cobden transfigured ; Cobden with 
every point and trait of his character re- 
presented on the face and brain; Cobden 
as he might have appeared in the semi- 
apotheosis of that happy state when mind 
and body are in healthful and ecmplete 
accord, and the intellect and the affections 
are in full play upon the features. The bust 
of Lord Brougham differs from these in every 
respect, and affords a flagrant example of 
faults to be avoided. It is hard, dry, real, 
literal—a photograph in marble of an ugly 
old man, with all the hollows and wrinkles 
of his face represented with more than the 
fidelity of a mirror, inasmuch as they can 
be felt, and gauged, and measured. The 
great object of art is to give pleasure by 
its representation of nature, and of sculp- 
ture as distinguished from carving, to be- 
stow dignity upon its object. This bust 
supplies neither of these conditions, and 
suggests an intention to caricature rather 
than to exalt, and show what an ugly face 
rather than what a high intellect belonged 
to Henry Brougham. That such was not 
the intention of the sculptor, and of those 
for whom he executed his work, is admitted. 
There is a beauty in old age as well as in 
youth and maturity, and if the sculptor who 
models the bust of a great man, at what- 
ever age he may be represented, cannot 
infuse the beauty of intellect or of high 
character into his work, he mistakes his 
vocation, and should confine himself to 
wood-carving; or, if he prefer stone, to 
the production of gurgoyles for the water- 
spouts of Gothic buildings, or other work 
in which the grotesque rather than the 
poetical is most appropriate. 





SITES AND PEDESTALS. 

It will be seen from a study of the prin- 
ciples we have laid down, if their truth 
be assented to, that independently of the 
intrinsic beauty and nobleness of a statue, 
much of its effect on the imagination and 
judgment of the beholder must depend on 
its site and the elevation of its pedestal. 
The Venus di Medici, standing where Nel- 
son stands, on the top of the column in 
Trafalgar-square, would be as misplaced as 
a cheque for thousands of pounds at the 
bottom of the sea. The Apollo Belvidere 
surmounting the dome of St. Paul’s would 
waste his divinity on the desert air, and 
the Laocoon and his sons struggling with 
the fearful python which enfolds them in its 
venomous grasp would, if placed on the top 
of the arch where the Duke of Wellington 
and his horse now offer to view such a 
mass of deformity, be as utterly lost to 
public appreciation as if it were not in ex- 
istence, and would seem but a lump of stone 
or bronze. There is but one statue in 
London good in itself, standing on a per- 
fectly appropriate and unobjectionable site, 
and on a pedestal which is not too elevated, 
and that is the statue of Achilles in Hyde 
Park. Theobjection to high pedestals applies 
in a still greater degree to statues perched 
on the tops of columns, like the two ugly 
specimens that exist in London, and the 
one, not quite so ugly, which was over- 
thrown by the Commune in the Place de 
Vendéme in Paris. 

Modern sculpture, as regards public 
monuments, requires a better understand- 
ing, both by artists and the public, of 
two great essentials. First, that sculpture 
is not the art of portrait-making, and, 
secondly, that a good work of art requires 
to be placed in a position where it can 
be seen; in other words, our advice to 
sculptors is twofold: DIGNIFY YOUR SUBJECTS 
and LOWER YOUR PEDESTALS. 





REQUIESCAT. 


More was buried with you, love, 
Than just the beautiful clay 

You left to chill the passionate kiss, 
When you passed hen our life away. 


More was buried with you, love, 
Than the spring of your young renown, 
And the glow of the tresh green laurel leaves, 
That were weaving to make your crown. 


More was buried with you, love, 
Than golden hopes and dreams, 

Than all the glittering halo hung 
Round a true heart’s noble schemes. 


For oh when the heavy sods lay straight, 
In the black December weather, 

The light of a home and the strength of a life, 
Were left ’neath their weight together. 
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There were many around your grave, love, 
With an honest tear and prayer, 

But one, as she knelt beside it, knew 
Her youth, too, rested there. 





OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. 


ALEXANDER PEDEN, ONE OF THE OLD COVE- 
NANTERS. 

Amone the many brave, strenuous, and 
pious men in Scotland that suffered from the 
cruel religious persecutions in the reign 
of Charles the Second, there was not one 
who evidenced a profounder faith in Divine 
protection than that celebrated preacher, 
Alexander Peden. Among the stern bands 
of Covenanters who, in the bleak rain- 
swept hills of Galloway, sang their psalms 
amid the wind and storm, or, in the spongy 
mosses and chilling bogs, ground their 
broadswords ready for “those men of 
Belial,” Claverhouse’s Dragoons, no man 
stood so high as an expounder of “the 
word,” no one was looked upon as so 
favoured a prophet. 

Alexander Peden, who died in 1686 
(James the Second), was born in the parish 
of Lorn, in Ayrshire, in 1626 (Charles 
the First). On leaving college, previous to 
entering the ministry, he became school- 
master, precentor, and session clerk to Mr. 
John Guthrie, minister of the gospel at 
Tarbolton. He then became minister at 
Glen Luce, in Galloway, but when the 
persecution began was compelled to take 
to the hills, with “the Lord’s people.” 
There was great weeping in the kirk 
the day Peden preached his farewell ser- 
mon, from the text, “ Therefore, watch 
and remember, that by the space of three 
years I ceased not to warn every one, day 
and night, with tears.” When he closed 
the pulpit-door he struck it three times 
with his pocket Bible, saying three times 
over, “I arrest thee, in my master’s name, 
that none ever enter thee but such as come 
in at the door as I did.” Nor did any one, 
as it happened, ever enter the pulpit till 
after the Revolution, when a Presbyterian 
minister once more ascended the steps con- 
secrated by the feet of the Covenanter 
prophet. 

For our account of Peden, we rely 
almost entirely on the testimony of that 
remarkable writer, the zealous Patrick 
Walker, and his various Scotch and Irish 
correspondents. Walker himself had, like 
Peden, been out on the hills with the elect, 
and is generally supposed to have fired the 
shot, that, in March, 1682, killed Francis 
Gordon, a hot-headed dragoon of Airly’s 





troop, at Moss Plat, near Lanark. He was 
sentenced to transportation, but, after six 
months in the Leith Tolbooth and Dun- 
nottar Castle, escaped again to the wild 
places, where the faithful grimly lurked. 
After the glorious Revolution, Walker kept 
a shop for the sale of religious tracts, near 
the Bristo Port, Edinburgh. He after. 
wards turned packman, to visit old scenes, 
and collect anecdotes of the saints, and 
probably died about 1733. The racy and 
graphic force of his style, and that of the 
faithful ministers who corresponded with 
him about Peden, cannot be surpassed, and 
to Patrick Walker Sir Walter Scott was 
undoubtedly indebted for some of the finest 
scenes in Old Mortality. 

When the troubles began, Peden (says 
Walker) joined with that honest, zealous 
handful, in the year 1666, that was broke 
at Pentland Hills, and came the length 
of Clyde with them, where he had a me- 
lancholy view of their end, and parted with 
them there. 

After this, in June, 1673, Peden was 
taken by Major Cockburn, in the house of 
Hugh Fergusson, of Knockdow, in Carrick, 
who constrained him to tarry all night. 
Peden told him that it would be a dear 
night’s quarter to both; accordingly they 
were both carried prisoners to Edinburgh ; 


Hugh Fergusson was fined a thousand || 


marks for reset, harbour, and converse with 
him; the council ordered fifty pounds 
sterling to be paid to the major out of the 
fine, and ordained him to divide twenty- 
five pounds sterling amongst his party. 
Some time after examination Peden was 
sent to the Bass, where he remained 
prisoner there and at Edinburgh until De- 
cember, 1676, when he was banished. 
While prisoner in the Bass, one Sab- 
bath morning, being about the public 
worship of God, a young lass, of the 
age of thirteen or fourteen years, came to 
the chambér door, mocking with loud 
laughter; Peden said, ‘‘ Poor thing, thou 
mocks and laughs at the worship of God; 
but ere long God shall write such a 
sudden, surprising judgment on thee, that 
shall stay thy laughing, and thou shalt not 
escape it.’”’ Very shortly thereafter, as she 
was walking upon the rock, there came a 
blast of wind, and (as Walker relates with 
gloomy unction) sweeped the girl off the 
rock into the sea, where she was lost. 
While prisoner there, one day walking 
upon the rock, some soldiers passing by 
Peden, one of them cried, “ The devil take 
him.” Peden cried, ‘Fie, fie, poor man, 
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thou knowest not what thou art saying, 
but thou wilt repent that.” At which 
words the soldier stood astonished, and 
went to the guard distracted, crying aloud 
for fear, saying the devil would immedi- 
ately take him away. Peden came and 
spoke to him, and prayed for him; the 
next morning he came to him again, and 
found him in his right mind, and under 
deep conviction of great guilt. The guard 
having to change, they desired the man to 
go to his arms; but he refused, and said 
he would lift no arms against Jesus 
Christ, his cause, or persecute his people, 
“I’ve done that too long.”” The governor 
threatened him with death the next day, 
at ten o'clock; he confidently said, three 
times, though they should tear all his body 
in pieces, he would never lift arms that 
way. About three days after the governor 
put him out of the garrison, setting him 
ashore ; and he, having a wife and children, 
took a house in East Lothian, where he 
became “a singular Christian.” 

When brought from the Bass to Edin- 
burgh, sentence of banishment was passed 
upon Peden, in December, 1678, and sixty 
more fellow-prisoners, for the same cause, to 
go to America, never to be seen in Scotland 
again, under pain of death; after this sen- 
tence was passed, Peden several times said 
that that ship was not yet built that would 
take him or those prisoners to Virginia, 
or any other of the English plantations 
in America. 

When they were on ship-board, in the 
road of Leith, there was a report that the 
enemies were sending down thumbikins to 
keep them from rebelling; at the report of 
this they were discouraged; but Peden came 
on deck and said, “ Why are you so dis- 
couraged. You need not fear, there will 
neither thumbikin nor bootikin come here. 
Lift up your hearts and heads, for the day 
of your redemption draweth near. When 
we are over at London we will all be set 
at liberty.” When sailing on their voyage, 
praying publicly, he said, ‘Good Lord such 
is Thy enemies’ hatred of Thee, and malice 
at us, for Thy sake, that they will not let 
us stay in Thy land of Scotland to serve 
Thee, though some of us have had nothing 
but the canopy of Thy heavens above us 
and Thy earth to tread upon; but, Lord, we 
bless Thy name, that will cut short our 
voyage, and frustrate Thy wicked enemies 
of their wicked designs, and will not get 
us where they intend; and some of us shall 
go richer home than when we came from 
thence.” 





When they arrived at London, the skip- 
per, who had received them at Leith, was to 
carry them no further; the skipper, who was 
to carry them to Virginia, came to see them, 
they being represented to him as thieves, 
robbers, and evil-doers; but when he found 
that they were all grave, Christian men, 
only banished for Presbyterian principles, 
he said he would sail the sea with none 
such. In this confusion, when the one 
skipper would not receive them, and the 
other would keep them no longer, being 
expensive to maintain, they were all 
set at liberty. Others reported that both 
skippers got bribes by friends at Lon- 
don; however, it is certain they were 
safely set free, without any imposition of 
bonds or oaths; and friends at London, 
and in their way home through England, 
showed much kindness to them. 

How Peden preached we can judge from 
the following quotation: In the year 1682, 
Peden was in Kyle, and preaching upon that 
text, “‘ The ploughers ploughed upon my 
back, and drew long their furrows,” where 
he cried, “ Would you know who first yoked 
this plough ? It wascursed Cain, when he 
drew his furrows so long, and so deep, 
that he let out the heart-blood of his 
brother Abel; and all his cursed seed has, 
and will, design, desire, and endeavour to 
follow his cursed example; and that 
plough has, and will, gang summer and 
winter, frost and fresh weather, till the 
world’s end; and at the sound of the last 
trumpet, when all are in a flame, their 
theats will burn, and their swingle-trees 
will fall to the ground, the ploughmen will 
lose their grip of the plough, and the gade- 
men will throw away their gades; and 
then, O the yelling and shrieking that will 
be among all his cursed seed, clapping their 
hands, and crying to the hills and moun- 
tains to cover them from the face of the 
Lamb, and of Him that sits upon the throne, 
for their hatred of Him, and malice at his 
people !” 

The following is the most celebrated of 
Peden’s prophecies; it contains a singular 
prediction of the death of Charles the 
Second, that bitter persecutor of his church: 

On February the 2nd, 1685, Peden was 
in the house of one Mr. Vernor, in Antrim, 
at night, he and John Kilpatrick, Mrs. Ver- 
nor’s father,a very worthy old Christian, and 
Peden said to him, “ John, the world may 
well want you and me.”’ John replied, “ Sir, 
I have been very fruitless and useless all my 
days, and the world may well want me ; but 
your death would be a great loss.” Peden 
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replied, “John, you and I will be both in | whistling close by his head. All that time 
heaven shortly ; but though you be much | Peden continued in prayer for him, and 
older than I, my soul will get the forestart the rest, being twelve men; when pray- 
of yours, for I will be first in heaven, but | ing with them, he said, “ Lord, shall the 
your body will have the advantage of mine, poor lad that’s gone our errand, seck- 
for ye will get rest in your grave until the | ing bread to support our lives, lose his? 
resurrection, and die there; but the ene- | Direct the bullets by his head, and however 
mies, out of their great wickedness, will | near, let them not touch him, and, good 
lift my corpse into another place; yet I | Lord, spare the lap of Thy cloak, and cover 
am very indifferent, John, for I know my | the poor lad.” And in this he was heard 
body shali lie amongst the dust of the | and answered, for soon a dark cloud of mist 
martyrs, and though they should take | parted him and them. 
my old bones and make whistles of them,| The martyrdom of John Brown, which 
they will all be gathered together in the | has been so beautifully and affectingly nar- 
day of resurrection; and then, John, you rated by Professor Wilson, Peden all but 
and I, and all that will be found having) shared. In the beginning of May, 1685 
on Christ’s righteousness, will get day (says Walker), Peden came to the house of 
about with them, and give our hearty John Brown and his wife, Isabel Weir, 
assent to their eternal sentence of damna-| where he stayed all night; and in the 
tion.” The same night after this discourse, morning, when Peden took his farewell, he 
while about family worship, about ten or | came out of the door, saying to himself, 
eleven of the clock, explaining the portion | twice over, ‘ Poor woman, a fearful warn- 
of scripture he read, he suddenly halted | ing—a dark misty morning.” The next 
and hearkened, then said, three times over, | morning, between five and six hours, the 
“ What’s this I hear ?” He hearkened | said John Brown, having performed the 
again a little time, then clapped his hands, | worship of God in his family, was going, 
and said, “ I hear a dead shot at the throne | with a spade in his hand, to make ready 
of Britain; let him go yonder, he has been | some peat ground; the mist being very 
a black sight to these lands, especially to dark, he knew not, until bloody, cruel Cla- 
poor Scotland; we are well quit of him, | verhouse had compassed him with three 
there has been a many wasted prayer | troops of horses. They brought him to his 
waired on him.” And it was concluded | house and there examined him; though he 
by all it was the same hour and the same | was a man of a stammering speech, he yet 
night that unhappy man Charles the Second | answered distinctly and solidly, which made 
died. | Claverhouse examine those whom he had 
Peden on the same night also denounced | taken to be his guides through the moors, 
James the Second as the poisoner of his | if ever they heard Brown preach ; they an- 
brother. ' swered, “‘ No, no, he was never a preacher.” 
On returning from Ireland in “ the heat | Claverhouse said, “ If he has never preached 
of the killing time” in 1685, Peden and | meikle, has he prayed in his time ?” and 
other fugitives were pursued. They went | shouted to John, “Go to your prayers, 
eastward, somewhat contrary to his incli- | for you shall immediately die.” When 
nation, and came to the top of a hill, | he was praying, Claverhouse interrupted 
upwards of two miles distant from the | him three times. One time that he stopped 
house for which they made. Peden then | him, he was pleading that the Lord would 
halted, and said, “1 will not go one foot | spare a remnant, and not make a full 
further this way, there is undoubtedly | end in the day of his anger. Claverhouse 
danger before us.” An herd lad being | said, “I gave you time to pray, and ye’re 
there, he gave him a groat, and desired | begun to preach.” John turned about 
him to go to the house, and fetch them | upon his knees, and said, ‘‘ Sir, you know 
meat and news; when the lad came to the neither the nature of preaching nor pray- 
house, the good-wife hastened, and gave | ing that call this preaching,” then con- 
him meat for them, saying, “ Lad, run | tinued without confusion. When ended, 
you hard and tell them that the enemies are | Claverhouse said, “lake good-night of 
spreading, and we are every minute looking | your wife and children.” His wife, stand- 
for them here.” As the lad was going | ing by, with her child in her arms, and 
from the house, eighteen of the enemy’s | another child of his first wife’s, he came to 
foot came, crying, “ Stand, dog.” The | her and said, “ Now, Isabel, the day is come 
lad run, and six of them pursued half aj} that I told you would come, when | spoke 
mile, and fired hard upon him; the ball | first to you of marrying me.”’ She said, 
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“Indeed, John, I can willingly part with 
you.” Then he said, “ That’s all I desire, 
I have no more to do but die. I have 
been in care to meet with death so many 
years.” He kissed his wife and bairns, 
and wished purchased and promised bless- 
ings to be multiplied upon them. Claver- | 
house ordered six soldiers to shoot him. 
The most part of the bullets came upon 
his head, and scattered his brains upon | 
the ground. Claverhouse said to his wife, 
“What thinkest thou of thy husband now, 
woman ?” She said, “I thought ever 
much good of him, and as much now as | 
ever.” He said, “It were but justice to | 
lay you beside him.” She said, “If-ye 
were permitted, I doubt not but your cruelty 
would go that length; but how will ye 
make answer for this morning’s work P”’ 
He said, “‘ To man I can be answerable ; 
and for God, I will take him in my own 
hand.”’ Claverhouse then mounted his 


horse and marched, leaving her with the 
corpse of her dead husband lying there. | 
She set the bairn upon the ground and | 
gathered his brains, and tied up his head, | 
| and straightened his body, and covered 
him with her plaid, and set down and wept | 
over him; it being a very barren place 


where never victual grew, and far from | 
neighbours. “ It was some time before any 
friends came to her. The first thatcame was | 


pray amongst them. He said: “Lord, 
when wilt Thou avenge Brown’s blood ? 
Oh! let Brown’s blood be precious in Thy 


sight, and hasten the day when Thou’lt 


avenge it, with Cameron’s, Cargill’s, and 


many other of our martyrs; and O for 


that day when the Lord will avenge all 
their bloods.” When ended, John Muir- 
head inquired what he meant by Brown’s 
blood. He said, twice over, “ What do 
I mean? Claverhouse has been at the 
Preshill this morning, and has cruelly mur- 
dered John Brown; his corpse is lying 
at the end of his house, and his poor wife 
sits weeping by his corpse, and not a 
soul to speak comfortably to her. This 
morning, after the sun-rising, I saw a 
strange apparition in the firmament, the 


appearance of a very bright clear-shining 
| star fall from the heavens to the earth; 


and, indeed, there is a clear-shining light 


fallen this day, the greatest Christian that 
| ever I conversed with.” 


One day, preaching in the fields, in his 
prayer Peden prayed earnestly for the pre- 
servation of the people, and again and again 


prayed for that man that was to lose his 


life; the enemies came upon them the same 
day and fired upon the people, and there 
were none of them either wounded or killed, 
save one man, and he was shot dead. 

In the beginning of March, 1685, Peden 


a very fit hand, that old singular Christian | was fleeing from the enemy on horseback; 
woman in the Cummerhead, named Jean | they pursuing, foreed him to ride to a 
Brown, three miles distant, who had been | water, where he was in great danger of 




















tried with the violent death of her hus- | 
band at Pentland, afterwards of two worthy | 
sons, Thomas Weir, who was killed at | 
Drumclog, and David Steil, who was sud- | 
denly shot afterwards, when taken. The | 
said Isabel Weir, sitting upon her hus- | 
band’s gravestone, told me, that before that 
she could see no blood, but she was in | 
danger to faint, and yet was helped to be | 
a witness to all this, without either fainting | 
or confusion, except when the shots were | 
let off, her eyes dazzled.” His body was | 
buried at the end of his house where he | 
was slain, with this inscription on his grave- 
stone : | 

In earth’s cold bed the dusty part here lies 

Of one who did the earth as dust despise ; 

Here in that place from earth he took departure, 

Now he has got the garland of the martyr. 

This murder was committed betwixt six | 
and seven in the morning. Peden was 
about ten or eleven miles distant, having 
been in the fields all night. He came to | 
a house betwixt seven and eight, and 
desired to call in the family that he might | 


being lost. When he got out he cried, 
“ Lads, follow not me; for I assure you ye 
want my boat, and so will certainly drown. 
Consider where your landing will be; ye 
are fighting for hell, and running post to 
it” —which affrighted them to enter the 
water. Another day, being hard pursued, 
Peden took to a dangerous bog and a 
moss before him. One of the dragoons, 


|} more forward than the rest, ran himself 


into that bog, and he and horse were never 
seen more. 

When the day of Peden’s death (says 
Walker) drew near, and he not able to 
travel, he came to his brother’s house, in the 
parish of Sarn, where he was born; he 
made them dig a cave, with a saughen- 
bush covering the mouth of it, near his 
brother’s house ; the enemies got notice, 
and searched the place narrowly many 
times. In the time that he was in this 
cave he said to some friends that God 
should make Scotland desolate; secondly, 
there should be a remnant in the land 
whom God should spare and hide; thirdly, 
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they should lie in holes and caves of the 
earth, and be supplied with meat and 
drink; and when they came out of their 
holes they should not have freedom to 
walk for stumbling on dead corpses ; 
fourthly, a stone, cut out of the mountain, 
should come down, and God should be 
avenged on the great ones of the earth 
and the inhabitants of the land for their 
wickedness, and then the Church should 
come forth with a bonny bairn-time at her 
back of young ones. If he were but once 
buried they might be in doubts; but if he 
were oftener buried than once they might, he 
said, be persuaded that all he had uttered 
would come to pass, and he earnestly desired 
them to take his corpse out to Aird’s Moss, 
and bury him beside Ritchie, meaning Mr. 
Cameron, that he might get rest in his 
grave; for he had gotten little through his 
life. He told them that, bury him where 
they would, he would be lifted again; but 
to the man that put first his hand to lift up 
his corpse four things should befal him. 
First, he should get a great fall from a 
house ; second, he should sit in adultery; 
third, in theft; for these he should leave 
the land; and fourth, make a melancholy 
end abroad for murder: which accord- 
ingly came to pass. This was one Mur- 
doch, a mason to his trade, but then in 
the military service, who first put his hand 
to his corpse. A little before his death 
Peden said, “ Ye will all be angry where 
I will be buried at last; but I discharge 
you ali to lift my corpse again.” At last 
one morning early he came to the door, 
and left his cave. His brother’s wife said, 
“Where are yougoing ? The enemies will 
be here.”’ - He said, ‘“‘ I know that, alas!” 
“Sir,” she cried, “what will become of 
you? you must back to the cave again.” 
He said, “ I have done with that, it is dis- 
covered ; but there is no matter, for within 
forty-eight hours I will be beyond the 
reach of all the devil’s temptations and 
his instruments in hell and on earth, and 
they shall trouble me no more.” About 
three hours after he entered the house, 
the enemies came and found the cave, 
searched the barn narrowly, cast over the un- 
thrashed corn, searched the house, stabbed 
the beds, yet entered not the place where 
he lay. Within forty-eight hours he de- 
parted. He died on January the 25th, 1686, 
being past sixty years, and was buried in 
the Laird of Afflect’s Isle. The enemies 


getting notice of his death and burial, 
sent a troop of dragoons, lifted his corpse, 
and carried it two miles to Cummock- 








Gallows-Foot, and buried him there, after 
forty days being in the grave, beside other 
martyrs. His friends thereafter laid a 
gravestone above him with this inscrip- 
tion : 

* Here lies Mr. ALEXANDER PEDEN, a faith- 
ful minister of the gospel, some time at 
Glenluce, who departed this life, January 
28th, 1686, and was raised after six weeks 
out of his grave, and buried here ont of 
contempt.” 

So escaped from the axe and sword a 
man with the courage of Daniel and the 
faith of Elisha; a man, too, who, like the 
former, had spent many a dark hour 
among the lions, and who, like the latter, 
escaped the hand of many a slaughtering 
Ahab. 





ALCOHOLIC DRINKS. 





“You don’t take much interest in the 
licensing question,” said a lady to her 
daughter, who sat opposite to me in a 
French railway carriage, “ although it has 
been uppermost of late. 
in yesterday s Times. ‘It is even affirmed 
that if good wholesome beer and wine were 
saleable everywhere at low prices and with- 
out stint, the general sobriety of the popu- 
lation would be increased, just as there is 
little or no intoxication in the countries of 
the vine itself.’” 

‘*Excuse me, madam, as a stranger,” I 
said. “ Does the well-informed Times be- 
lieve that to be the case ?” 

“IT suppose so, sir; for here is the 
article. And in a land of light wines, like 
this,” she continued, “it must be a great 
satisfaction to find, as the consequence, 
drunkenness much less common than it is 
in England.” 

“A—h! It would be, madam, a great 
satisfaction—if it existed. But, however 
defective the English laws may be, I don’t 
think we can be told, in this respect, ‘ they 
manage these things better in France.’ ” 

“ Really, sir! Indeed! I always thought 
a tipsy man here was a rarity.” 

“Had you been at my elbow only last 
(Saint) Monday, last New Year’s Day, last 
conscription day, last fair-day, last market- 
day, you would have been convinced of the 
contrary. Fermented drinks are too plen- 
tiful for that. Strong liquors, madam, are 
far too cheap and potent, and human 
nature — male nature —too weak. The 
government—the Second Empire, followed 





by the so-called Republic—encourages the 
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sale of intoxicating liquors as far as lies 
in its power, for the sake of increasing the 
revenue derived from ‘ contributions indi- 
rectes,’ without any apparent regard to the 
results. In France some five millions of 
acres are occupied by the culture of the 
vine ; and, therefore, for the supply of wine, 
not to mention the spirit distilled from 
corn and beetroot, and the cider grown, 
and the beer brewed, which latter is an- 
nually increasing in quantity. It is hardly 
to be expected that such a vast amount of 
exhilarating fluid should be drawn out of 
the land and sent away, without the pro- 
ducers taking a pull at it, with the autho- 
rities encouraging them todoso. They do 
often take a long pull and a strong pull, 
and sometimes, madam, a pull altogether.” 
“ Extraordinary! I thought Frenchmen 
were so very temperate in their use of fer- 
mented or intoxicating beverages.” 
“‘Many are, and many are quite the re- 
verse. Those who are the reverse have 
nothing to restrain them. I had a neigh- 


bour—he is dead at last; for, you know, 
madam, hard work will tell—who never 
took less than a quart of cognac or gin 
per day. Instances occur where double 
that quantity is imbibed. Others merely 
amuse themselves at breakfast with half a 


pint, or perhaps a pint of gin, to wind up 
their spirits. It is nothing, with certain 
of my acquaintances, in the course of an 
evening, over a game of cards, to sip some 
thirty, forty, or even fifty ‘ chopes,’ or half- 
pints of beer, without in the least putting 
themselves out of the way. The other day 
I heard, on excellent authority, of four 
jolly fellows who set themselves round a 
cask of wine containing one hundred litres 
—as near as may be, one hundred and 
seventy-six English pints—and who went 
on eating and drinking, without any ad- 
journment, until the said cask of wine was 
finished.” 

“But those, sir, assuredly, are all low 
people?” 

“ Not very elevated, I grant, in any way, 
although some of them are rich for their 
station in life. Still, they are human beings, 
members of the politest nation on earth, 
which leads the van of civilisation, and so 
forth.” 

“Tf what you say be true, sir—and I 
do not doubt it—somebody should intro- 
duce temperance ‘societies. They attack 
the evil at its root.’ 

“In the land of the apple and the erape, 
dear madam, temperance societies (unless 
they could take the form ofa religious con- 





fraternity) would be squeezed flat by popu- 
lar ridicule before they had time to draw 
their breath. Educated and well-bred 
people, who, as a rule, are far from intem- 
perate, try to persuade their countrymen 
to adopt, not abstinence, but moderation. 
A few years ago there appeared an article 
in the Siécle newspaper which caused Paris 
to abstain from absinthe (a poison which 
carries off hundreds of lives annually) -for 
a whole four-and-twenty hours. Scientific 
and medical men strive hard to enlighten 
the public mind as to the consequences of 
abusing fermented drinks. Monsieur Bou- 
chardat has especially done so in his ‘en- 
tretiens,’ or lectures, which I have read 
attentively with profit. But to escape the 
abuse, we need not forego the use. Excuse 
me, madam, but are you yourself a fair 
personification of pure teetotalism ?” 

“No, indeed, sir; I don’t pretend to 
that. My doctor, on the contrary, orders 
me to take wine (for we reside in a neigh- 
bourhood subject to fogs), to resist the 
chilliness and humidity of the climate.” 

“He is right, madam. In marsh dis- 
tricts, a generous diet, assisted by a fair 
allowance of good red wine, exercises a pro- 
tective influence which, if not infallible, is 
incontestible. Besides, it seems to be clearly 
demonstrated that alcohol, whether pure or 
diluted, expending itself in the human sys- 
tem, produces heat, and that soon after the 
alcholic drink is taken. This physiological 
effect explains the greater consumption of 
strong drinks in winter than in summer, 
as well as its entering more largely into 
popular habits in proportion as we advance 
towards the north. It follows, hence, that 
an abuse of spirituous liquors is more in- 
jurious in a mild or warm climate than 
in a cold one; also in summer than in 
winter. 

‘“* But do fermented beverages give actual 
strength, as is generally believed ?”’ 

“Competent authorities hold that the 
increase of energy is only temporary, and 
that meat, properly employed, is the work- 
ing man’s best support. Alcohol excites the 
nervous system, causing visible but tem- 
porary excitement. If the excitement is 
not utilised at the moment, it is lost. It 
passes away; a collapse or fit of depression 
follows, and there is an actual diminution 
of the original stock of serviceable strength. 
Who has not felt the agreeable influence of 
alcoholic stimulants ?_ ‘Sorrow is dry,’ is 
a well-known saying; as helps to mental 
labour, the benetit they give is question- 
able. It must be employed at the very 
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moment when produced, or it is lost, eva- 
porated, wasted. The same holds with 
other excitants of the nervous system, as 
coffee, tea, tobacco, opium; only, under 
the influences of tea and coffee, the intellect 
is cleared as well as awakened, whereas 
under the effects of spirituous drinks, it is 
more or less tinged with prismatic colour- 
ings, perceives distorted images, and is 
sometimes obscured with a heavy cloud. 
It is rare that bacchic stimulation is em- 
ployed in developing and improving the 
intellect. A man, the best fellow in the 
world when sober, may become a perfect 
monster or demon when drunk. Vide clas- 
sical literature, general history, and police 
reports.” 

“OQ that men should put an enemy into 
their mouths, to steal away their brains !” 

“Some people laugh, others cry, others 

are affectionate, others quarrelsome, when 
the dose has attained a certain amount— 
when the beer has got well home. To inco- 
herent and absurd ideas succeeds incoherent 
and unreasonable conduct. Much, however, 
depends on the daily life of the imbiber 
and the nature of his occupations. Extra 
fatigue requires extra restoratives. A 
man’s appetite for, and capability of dis- 
posing of, drink as well as meat, is very 
- different while walking over the Oberland, 
to what it is in a City counting-house. The 
unwonted supply of fermented drink is 
consumed and used up by the unwonted 
exercise. But I fear I am wearing your 
patience, madam.” 

“ Pray go on, sir.” 

“You were just now alluding to teetotal- 
ism. Whatever worshippers of the pump 
may say, good alcoholics in moderate doses 
assist the convalescent exhausted by illness, 
and also the labourer worn out with fatigue. | 











have also heard that it is one of the nos- 
trums given to young lapdogs to check their 
growth, and keep them small. Wine, how- 
ever, is popularly believed to be old people’s 
milk.” 

“It is so, with this proviso and distinc- 
tion. If a person advanced in years can say, 

Though I look old, yet am strong and lusty; 

For in my youth I never did apply 

Hot and rebellious liquors to my blood, 
he should continue to observe a corre- 
sponding temperance. While still in the 
enjoyment of a green old age, he should 
take his after-dinner glass at dessert with 
great caution and moderation; but when 
he shifts into the lean and slippered panta- 
loon, or into second childishness and mere 
oblivion, when solid food is difficult of 
digestion, and the flame of life must be 
fed at any price, generous wine (as in the 
well-known case of Louis the Fourteenth) 
will prove an invaluable resource.” 

“Your statement. then, sir, would go to 
prove that there is a time to drink fer- 
mented beverages, as well as a time to re- 
frain from drinking them.” 

“ Exactly, madam. One common prac- 
tice (especially on the Continent) to be 
emphatically warned against, is the morn- 
ing dram or drop, the whet on an empty 
stomach, the hair from the dog’s tail who 
bit you yesterday, the ‘ goutte’ of French 
working-men, the glass of absinthe to give 
an appetite—which has the contrary effect 
on healthy constitutions. Alcohol, taken 
after ~ meal of solid food, is immediately 
laid hold of by it, and so diluted. Whereas, 
when applied to the unprotected coats of 
the stomach, its strength is exerted in its 
full concentration. It irritates and in- 
flames the digestive organs, causing thirst, 
which is often sought to be allayed by 


It is the excess wherein the danger lies. | other fermented drinks.” 


A thing may be very good in itself; but | 


“They at least, if weak, can do no 


too much of a good thing is good for | harm.” 


nothing. In Sweden, where many working- 
men are able (by great pains-taking and 
patient training) to swallow as much as 


a pint of spirit per day, disorders of the | sequence of their very weakness. 


brain are extremely common among that 
class of tipplers, and their term of life is 
considerably shortened. In Russia, the 
consumption of alcohol is enormous, and is 
seemingly encouraged by the farmers of 
the taxes on spirituous liquors—as it is 
apparently here by the authorities in 
France.” 

“We know how injurious gin is, when 
administered to infants by unscrupulous 





nurses, in order to make them sleep. I 


“T am sorry to differ from you, madam, 
but experience teaches the contrary. Weak 
fermented liquors are treacherous, in con- 
They 
seem so innocent, so harmless, so light. 
They insinuate themselves as mere 
quenchers of thirst, utterly incapable of 
such wicked work as the inebriation of 
their patrons. They are next door to 
water, it would appear. Indeed, they 
profess to be merely water, just modified 
enough to prevent their chilling the stomach. 
As if anybody could ever be intemperate 
with them! Such is the popular belief, I 
think.” 
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“ Probably. For I have heard people say, 
as a joke, that it is a waste of time to try 
to get drunk with French wines.” 

“Is it indeed? May be so. But more | 
people in France get drunk with small | 
wines than with those of greater strength | 
and body. From the ‘ petit bleue,’ tippled | 
by Parisian workmen in suburban eating 
and drinking-houses, to the fluid supplied in | 
the South by hosts who give you the choice, 
whether you will drink by measure, or at 
so much per hour, it is the quantity which | 
makes up for the quality. Ifa man causes 
a streamlet to pass all day long through | 
his stomach, however small a proportion of | 
alcohol it may contain, in the evening there | 
will be an accumulation of spirit in his body, | 
to an amount he never suspected pos- | 
sible.” 

“You remind me of a case that came to 
my own knowledge. A small South Welsh 
farmer one day said to his medical visitor, 
‘I cannot think what has come to me, 
doctor; I can’t sleep o’ nights, and the | 
least thing sets me all of a quiver. I wish | 
you would give me something to take for | 
it.” ‘I wish,’ answered the doctor, ‘I 
could take away from you something you | 
take. You have got, or are getting, de- | 
lirium tremens.’ ‘ Nonsense, doctor,’ the | 
other replied, ‘that’s quite impossible. I | 
have always heard that delirium tremens 
comes from strong drink. Now I never 
take anything stronger than our home- 
made cider, and only this little cupful ata 
time.’ ‘True,’ said the doctor; ‘but how | 
many times in the course of the day do you | 
go with this little cup to the cider-cask, | 
there, close by, under the pantry-shelf't 3 
How many timesa day? Tell me that!’ 
‘How many times, doctor?’ he replied, | 
trying to consult his memory. ‘I really 
don’t know, I never counted them, doctor. 
I never thought of that.’ ” 

“Thank you, madam, for the anecdote. 
Another important point is, that the habit 
of swallowing large quantities of fermented 
liquids is hard to change ; and then a trifling 
increase of the strength of the liquid may 
bring about serious consequences. In| 
France, the vintages gathered on the same 
spot vary in strength from year to year. 
Some years they are twice as strong as | 
the preceding year. Monsieur Bouchardat 
warned one of his tenants when this had 
occurred, advising him to take only half of 
his usual allowance of wine in consequence | 
of its doubled strength. The old man | 
listened, and seemed persuaded. But as 
soon as he was gone gave his opinion, ‘ He | 


spirit. 


| will never make me believe that one litre 


of wine is as good as two.’ Before six 
months were over he was dead.” 

“ All which does not prevent your ad- 
vocating the use of wine in moderation.” 

“ Rightly employed it is a great blessing. 
The complexity of the inorganic substances 
which enter into its composition, and which, 
in certain respects, resemble those of the 
human frame, completely explains its re- 
storative effects when administered to pa- 
tients suffering from insufficient nourish- 
ment. For the same reason, for sailors on 
ship-board, wine is preferable to spirit, 
which is often obliged to be given instead 
in consequence of difficulties of storage, as 
has been shown by a very conclusive 
instance. Two cruisers, one French the 


| other English, were detained in the South 


Sea by adverse weather. The French sailors 
were served with wine, the English with 
The latter were attacked by scurvy, 
_ the former completely escaped the disease. 
The inorganic substances contained in the 
wine, and particularly the salts of potash, 
supplied what was wanted to complete a 
healthy alimentation.” 

“ But, surely, other alcoholised beverages 
besides wine have their special merits. 
Cider, for instance 

“Is one of the healthiest and pleasantest 
of fermented drinks. It may perhaps, too, 
be not much less ancient than wine. At the 


| epoch of the Roman occupation, the abori- 
/ ginal Gauls quaffed their cider; and we 


know that, in 587, perry was the custo- 
mary draught of Sainte Radegonde, queen 
of irance. Cider is a good drink, which 
pleases the palate the more we get used to 
it. Ina hygienic point of view, from three 
to eight per cent of alcohol, combined with 
the malic acid of the apple and the carbonic 


| acid produced by fermentation, is an ex- 
‘cellent mixture. 
| alcohol are thereby tempered ; nevertheless, 


The properties of the 


it should not be forgotten that good ciders 
inebriate like wine. If cider be more re- 
freshing than beer, it is also less nutritive, 
containing, in fact, fewer mixed materials 
which the animal economy can turn to ac- 
count. Cider and water is a capital thirst- 
quencher for field-labourers during the 
great heats of summer. The most danger- 
ous adulteration of cider is practised in 
years when the apples ripen badly, and 
acetate of lead and carbonate of soda are 
employed to clarify it. The cider is clari- 
fied; but enough lead remains to poison 
those who swallow it. To detect it, pour 
into the suspected cider a solution of iodide 
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of potassium; the result is a yellow preci- 
pitate of iodide of lead.”’ 

“ And beer, sir, if you please ?” 

“ Good beer, madam, though not fashion- 
able with high-born dames, is one of the 
most salubrious of fermented drinks. Its 
flavour may rot please everybody at the 
outset ; but its uninterrupted employment 
from the most ancient times, and its in- 
creasing consumption, are a proof of its 
excellent qualities. In Egypt the priests 
of the god Osiris poured out to him liba- 
tions of beer ; and it may be supposed that 
they did not waste it all in that way. Long 
before the Roman invasion the Gauls and 
Germans tippled their daily ale. Barley, 
malted, its usual foundation, is sometimes 
replaced by other grains. Farois prepared 
with sprouted wheat; sprouted maize is the 
basis of ‘ chica,’ the wine of the Cordilleras. 
The addition of hops to any of these in- 
fusions forms a very complex mixture, 
which is thereby rendered suitable for re- 
pairing the losses of the animal economy ; 
for there is a happy relation between its 
principal elements and those which are 
necessary for the human frame. Beer 
assists digestion, allays thirst, and has a 
greater tendency to fatten than wine. But 
some people indulge in it to such a degree 
as to cause a notable distension of the 
stomach, whence arises sluggishness of that 
organ and difficulty in performing its proper 
functions. Needless to say that men may 
get tipsy with beer, as well as acquire in- 
convenient corpulence. The best remedy 
for such an abuse is, that it should be regu- 
larly consumed, and at the family meals. 
Such an employment of beer (as well as of 
cider or wine) is a hundred times more 
favourable to health than intemperate doses 
on Sundays or Mondays, and absolute pri- 
vation during the rest of the week.” 





THE WICKED WOODS OF TOBEREEVIL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HESTER’S HISTORY.” 





CHAPTER XL. THE FOOL’S SAD FATE. 


Wuen Katherine Archbold, sitting on 
the lawn in the middle of her guests, was 
able to disentangle her mind from the 
flatteries which had wound themselves 
about it, she became suddenly and vexa- 
tiously aware that Paul had left her side 
and was no longer within reach of her hand. 
As soon as she made this discovery her 
mood so quickly changed, and seemingly 
with no reason, that the guests who had 
been worshipping her withdrew, shrugging 


their shoulders, and commenting on her 
temper. The day broke soon after, and 
the whole crowd of fantastic creatures fled. | 
Sunrise found Katherine in frantic humour ; 
Paul was not to be heard of; was nowhere 
to be seen. Her father suggested that he 
might have strayed out over the hills in his 
meaningless way, and have hurt or lost 
himself, very high up in the hills. “ Let us 
go out at once, and look for him!” said 
Sir Jchn, and Katherine agreed readily, 
and they went out on the hills and 
searched. 

The party of seekers went this way and 
that way, taking different paths; they 
sought for many hours, but in the heat of 
the day gave up the effort, while Sir John 
sent messengers to Tobereevil and Monas- 
terlea. In the dawn of the next morning 
Katherine was out again upon the hills, 
unable to rest, haunted by a half-formed, 
ghastly fear that Paul would be found 
lying dead in some gorge of the hills, or at 
the foot of some precipice. In the dark- 
ness he might have missed his footing, and 
fallen from a great height. With a mantle 
thrown over her head, and dress careless 
for once, with pallid face and frightened 
eyes, she went clambering up steep rocks 
and looking over the edges, peering round 
corners of cliffs, and creeping down into 
ravines, starting at every black object that 
came within her vision, as if it had been 
the thing for which she was seeking. She 
got at last into a narrow gorge which de- 
scended between high cliffs down to a narrow 
and basin-like valley, hollowed out of the 
very crown of one of the mountains. It 
was toilsome work, getting safely to the 
bottom, and she emerged weary and panting 
into the open waste which was the valley; 
hearing as she did so the sound of a human 
voice weeping, and talking incoherently. 
A few steps further she came on a spectacle, 
ghastly enough, if not actually so sad as 
that which she had feared to see. 

It was the corpse of Con the fool, lying 
bruised and disfigured at the foot of the 
cliff, with Tibbie bending over him, wring- 
ing her shrivelled hands, and mourning 
into the deaf ear of the dead. Her lamen- 
tation was in Irish, but from time to time 
she raised the dismal sobbing “ keen,” pro- 
longed it for a few minutes with frantic 
energy, then dropped it again with a wail 
of despair, and went on with her inco- 
herent mutterings. It was awful to sce 
and hear this old creature, herself livid as | 
a corpse, talking aloud to the dead in the | 
silence of the wilderness. 
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Con lay upon his back, having evidently 
fallen from a great height, for his brow 
was deeply wounded. Tibbie had straight- 
ened his limbs as well as she could; his | 
arms lay by his side, and one hand held a 
pistol; the fingers clenched on it as if it 
had been a foe whom he had griped to 
death. Some force would be needed to 
remove it from the grasp of those frozen 
fingers. Katherine stood looking on at 
this scene in silent amazement. She had 
been looking for death, and here was death, 
accomplished by the very means which she | 
had supposed likely to inflict it in such a | 
place. Here, indeed, was somebody who 
been killed by a fall from those sharp over- 
hanging cliffs. Only it was not Paul the 
madman, but Con the fool. 

Katherine stood gazing with a feeling 
that she had been tricked by her eyes, or 
understanding, till Tibbie looked up by 
chance and saw her. The keen died on | 
the old woman’s lips when she beheld the | 
unexpected intruder on her grief, and a| 
harsh growling sound broke from her | 
instead, as she rose quickly to her feet | 
with her eyes fixed on Katherine. She | 








advanced a few steps, tottering, and holding | 
both hands before her, just as the sun | 


rose above the opposite peaks of the valley, 
lighting up the strange scene with a jubi- 
lant splendour. 

“It’s you!” cried Tibbie, hoarsely ; “ it’s | 
you, is it? Yer come to take yer sport 
out o’ me, You an’ the divil that has 
cheated me betune ye! Look at him there, 
a corpse; my lad that was to ha’ been 
master o’ Tobereevil, wid murther on his 
3owl an’ blood upon his face. Con, avour- 
neen, alanna! the purty lady’s come to 
have her laugh over ye now. We'll laugh 
wid her my darlin’—ha! ha! ha! ha!” 

Her wild laughter sobbed itself away 
into the terrible keen, and the rocks rang 
their dismal! echoes as if in sympathy with 
her woe. 

“‘ How did it happen ?”” asked Katherine, 
disgusted at the scene, yet curious all the 
time. 

“Happen !”’ shrieked Tibbie. “ She dares | 
to ask me how did it happen! It hap- | 
pened by way o’ this,” she said, drawing 
something from her bosom, “ the divil that 
you give me, that was promised to do my 
will; a divil that worked agin me that ye | 
might get yer laugh at me! Bad luck | 
came down on me from the first day I tuk | 
it out o’ yer han’s. Take back yer man- 
dhrake, lady! an’ may curses go back to 
ye wid it an’ light on yer heart!” 





So saying she flung something right at 
Katherine’s breast--the mandrake which 
Katherine had carved for her—half in 
malice and half in fun. At another time 
Miss Archbold would have laughed, and 
flung the thing back to her, but now the 
terrified young woman had got something 
in her mind which excluded both mirth and 
anger, and the mannikin fell unheeded into 
the grass, to remain there and rot under 
the sun and rains. Tibbie had said that 
Con was dead, and with a murder on his 
soul. Who, then, was also dead? Whom 
had the fool murdered ? 

“How did it happen?” she repeated, 
with a new meaning in her question, 
thinking that two creatures without reason 
had met and quarrelled, and that both 
were dead. “ You spoke of murder,” said 
Katherine. ‘‘ Whom has he murdered ?” 

“Murther!” screamed Tibbie. “Who said 
he had murthered any wan? If any wan 
dares to say it I'll kill them wid this.” 

She lifted a heavy stone, and rushed 
towards Katherine, who turned and fled 
round the corner of the cliff, nor drew 
breath till she had toiled her way up again 
through the gorge, and was safe out of 
reach of her wretched and feeble foe. In 
fear and trembling she then continued her 
search, fully persuaded now that Paul had 
indeed been brought to untimely death, but 
met nothing on the hills to relieve her sus- 
pense. At last, when utterly wearied and 
unable to go further, she returned to the 
castle, her face wild and white, her dress 
torn and disordered, no longer the proud 
beauty, only a scared and remorseful creature 
who had forgotten self at last in care for 
another. Returning to her own dressing- 
room, however, she was startled to see the 
spectacle she had become, and the old 
Katherine Archbold revived within her 
again. 

Come what might there was nothing 
in the world worth the grief that could 
transform a woman like that. She would 
not be haggard and ugly, even if Paul 
were murdered, and its Tobereevil treasures 
lost for ever. May must at all events suffer 
quite as much as herself, and May was a 


| weak creature, and could not get over it as 


she would do. She dressed herself per- 
fectly, and her vanity thus comforted, she 
presented herself in the breakfast-room, 
where her father was already waiting for 
her. Her mother was ill in bed; but that 
was not to be thought about at present. 
Katherine had quite enough on her hands, 


| without thinking about her mother. 
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Sir John was walking up and down the She could not do it yet—of that she was 
room in excitement. | very sure. She sat quite still for some 

“ Katherine,” he said, as she entered, | time, hating Paul and May with all her 
“have you heard this awful news? You heart. “ Let them be accused !’’ she said. 
must nerve yourself for a shock. But I “T will not speak.” She shuddered a 
have no doubt that you can bear it.” | little, and her father bade her take some 

He did not mean to be satirical, for he had | breakfast. And she went to the table and 
believed in Katherine’s sincerity for once. | sat down and ate. 

“He is dead, I suppose,” said Katherine,| “TI shall go with you,” she said to her 
and her face was white enough. father; “I must see the end of this.” 

“He! Paul? No. But old Finiston,| “It would be much better taste for you 
his uncle, has been murdered.” | to stay where you are,” said Sir John. 

“Well! 9 said Katherine, eagerly, with| But Katherine was not used to think 
Tibbie’s words and the truth flashing into | _much about matters of taste. 
her mind at once. 

“Paul is suspected of the crime,” said | When May returned to the cottage she 
Sir John, solemnly ; “ Paul and that pretty | found Bridget and Nanny at the gate, 
little girl at Monasterlea. It seems he had | watching the fire, and hearing news from 
been paying attentions to her as well as to | the passers-by. 
you. I cannot understand it, I confess.| They looked amazed at seeing Paul and 
When he left us here he went straight to | May coming quickly down the road. Paul 
Miss Mourne’s house, and the strangest left May a little way from the gate, and 
thing of all is that they say he is now in | hastened back towards Tobereevil, ashe had 
his proper senses. He was seen about | promised he would do. May passed in at 
Monasterlea the day after he left us, and | the gate. 
the murder was done on the very next) ‘Oh, Miss May! Miss May!” cried 
night. He and the young girl were met Bridget, “there’s blood on your dress !” 
coming from the miser’s house at daybreak | May looked down at it, startled. “Simon 
in the morning, by some people who had | Finiston has been murdered, ” she said, 
run out to see a fire, which, strangely shuddering, and went on into the house. 
enough, has broken out in the woods, and I Her aunt was not awake, for it was only 
believe is burning yet. They say he told | four o’clock, and the cottage was quite still 
them the old man was murdered, and took | in the early summer sunshine. For dear life, 
the matter quite coolly. It is all exceed- | May could not have helped being unutter- 
ingly strange. As a magistrate, I am bound | ably happy, in spite of the awful sights 
to be busy in the affair, and must go to} which had lately passed before her eyes ; 
Tobereevil to-morrow, for the inquest.” that Paul was well and safe was a good 

Katherine stood grasping the back of a | which must outweigh all the troubles of the 
chair, and gazing with distended eyes at | earth. It was true she felt weary and 
her father’s face. | Shaken with the recent shocks she had sus- 

“And the girl ?” she asked presently. | tained; her head was dizzy and her limbs 
“Ts she also suspected ?” | stiff ; but she felt nothing inconvenient to 

“Yes,” said Sir John, “I believe so. | her, not even suffering of the body. She 
There is something about a spot of blood | knelt and poured out her thankfulness to 
on her dress.” | Heaven; then sleep and utter weariness 

Katherine sank into a seat and said overpowered her, and, throwing herself on 
nothing. It was now all plain to her about her bed, she slept soundly until breakfast- 
the murder. _ time. 

Con had done it, and Paul and May had| On awakening, the horror of the murder, 
discovered it when they went out like the | ‘with its attendant and glaring horror of the 
rest to see the fire. Paul was in his right | fire, rose luridly in her mind ; but she had 
senses, and he and May were just as they left all that with God before ‘sleeping, and 
had been before she divided them; except | this morning she would think of nothing 
that they were under a grievous cloud of but her joy. Paul met her coming down 
suspicion, overwhelmed with disgrace and _ the hall—pale, certainly, but fair and fresh- 

ief. A word from her would even now | robed as a lily, and smiling out of eyes 
divert this trouble from them, leaving them | that denied any cause for gloom. Paul 








happy in each other, and the possession of | looked at her silently, and the love in his 
wealth untold. And should she have to _ heart could not refuse her a smile in answer 


do this ? 


| to her own; but there was sadness in the 
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smile—not of the old kind, which May 
now looked no more to see, but a new and 
reasonable sadness, which had nothing to 
do with fret or fear. He took her hands 
in his own, and drew her into the parlour 
that they might talk. 

“What is it, Paul?” she asked, feeling 
that there was something which she did 
not yet know. 

“You have borne a great deal for me,” 
he said. “Can you still bear something 
more ?” 

She blenched a little, for her physical 
powers were worn somewhat low; but she 
said firmly, “I can, Paul.” 

“God bless you,” he said, with a solemn 
passion that made her tremble, knowing 
there was something heavy, indeed, to be 
yet borne. 

“ May,” he said, “you and I are sus- 
pected of this murder !” 

“ Are we?—Paul!” She drew a long 
breath, broken by neither sigh nor sob. 
Well, we can bear it, till the truth be found 
out. Why are we suspected ?” 

“Circumstances are against us—don’t 
you perceive it? We were met coming 
from the place so early—and—and—there 
was blood upon your dress !”’ 

“T see; but I shall explain how that got 
there.”’ 

“My love! don’t you see that your ex- 
planation will tell against us—against me, 
at least—more than anything else. Then 
there is that idea in the people’s minds 
about the prophecy that a Finiston would 
be murdered by a kinsman of his own.” 

They looked in each other’s faces—two 
poor young creatures—brave in their con- 
scious innocence, but with all the world 
against them. Paul drew her to his heart, 
and thus they met their great woe. May 
quickly recovered herself. 

“ Of course, we must take this solemnly, 
Paul, but not too much in earnest. We 
know we did not do it, neither you nor I; 
and some one else did. God will reveal 
all; and, meantime, we must not let our- 
selves be crushed.”’ 

“No, darling; we will not let ourselves 
be crushed.” 

He held her hands tightly within his, and 
felt that thus linked together they must, in- 
deed, stand strong. Heaven could not for- 
sake one so innocent and trustful as the 
woman who was bound with him in this 
martyrdom. 

“We need not tell Aunt Martha yet, 
Paul—unless it is unavoidable. It would 
kill her in an hour.” 





“No, we need not tell her,” said Paul. 
“ Not, at least, till the inquest is over.” 

When Miss Martha appeared she was en- 
lightened as to the events of the night, but 
was not informed of the crowning trouble 
that was impending. A few groans and 
shudders expressed her horror at the tale, 
as it was related to her; but she was deeply 
affected, and sore old spots smarted badly 
in her heart. She did not complain of 
these, however, but let them wait till she 
could see to them in the privacy of her 
chamber. Her grief could not be such as 
to deaden her appreciation of the good 
things which must be the issue of this evil. 
It was horrible, indeed, that Simon should 
have been murdered, but an excellent thing 
for the country that he was dead. It was 
good for Paul and good for May; and the 
trouble could not be anything to compare 
with the delightful comfort of seeing Paul 
Finiston master of Tobereevil and great 
wealth, sitting there in his own character, 
in possession of sound reason and perfect 
health, by the side of his promised wife. 

“ And so the old house is burning, you 
say, Paul! Well, that is no harm; you 
never could have made use of it, and it is 
better it should fall. I have never heard of 
a more singular coincidence—the fire and— 
and—the other event happening in one 
night. Does any one know how the fire 
could have happened ?” 

“Tt is thought the heat might have 
caused it, or sparks falling from the furze- 
fires on the mountains. The timber being 
so dry a little thing would do it. God 
grant it may be a type of the purification 
of the country from the old evil.” 

Miss Martha looked at him with great 
approval. 

“The same idea has been in my own 
mind,” she said. 

“One could imagine,” said May, “ that 
all the evil that has haunted the place had 
concentrated itself in the heart of the woods, 
and burnt itself to death out of the heat of 
its own passion. And with it ends the 
legend of the curse of Tobereevil.” 

Miss Martha said nothing, but looked 
into her teapot. She had always denied 
that there was any meaning, however 
shadowy, in the story of the curse. She 
had just made an admission which seemed 
inconsistent with her belief, and felt a little 
confused as to her own position. 

The body of Simon Finiston had been 
carried to the barn of a neighbouring 
farmer. 

“He niver did me a good turn in his 
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life,” said the farmer; “ but I’m not goin’ At last she succeeded in escaping from 
to refuse to accommodate him now !” her aunt, and, hiding in her room, she con- 
So Simon was laid in the barn, where the| centrated all the powers of her soul in 
inquest was to be held. prayer. When unable to kneel from weari- 
The mansion of Tobereevil was not long | ness, she sat on the side of her bed, with 
in burning to the ground. The woodwork | clasped hands, still praying. God must 
was rotten, the place was full of draughts,|send her aid. God would send her aid. 
and by noon that day it was a heap of smok- | She turned her eyes away from her tribu- 
ing ruins. Then it was that the rain began | lation, finding it impossible to look it in 
to fall, heavily, like arrows let loose from | the face and remain calm. She gazed over 
the clouds, and, after it had descended for| it, and past it at the One to whom good 
some hours, the fire in the woods began to| and evil are known. God must see her ap- 
slacken. The mansion was a great mouth- | pealing eyes looking constantly to Him for 
ful, which seemed to have at last appeased | help. 
its hunger. The rain fell and fell, and the} A knock came to the door, and old Bid 
fire hissed and slackened; it had raged | presented herself. May shrank from her 
long enough, and now it should rage no/a little, knowing the thought that had hold 
more. The flames struggled and writhed | of the people’s minds; but the faithful old 
in their effort to devour every branch that} woman saw the anguish in her eyes, and, 
waved on Tobereevil ground; but the rain | creeping to her side, knelt down at her feet 
said no, and had its way, for a whole sea of | and kissed the hem of her dress. 
water seemed let loose out of the heavens| “Honey, honey !” she whispered, “ don’t ‘- 
upon the trees. The fire was over-mastered | you sit there wid that look upon yer face! 
and sank dying in the thickets. Then, for|I’d rather they said I did it mysel’. If 
two miles, the land wasacharred and desolate | you an’ him had a hand in it, then ’twas me 
waste, with here and there a ghastly trunk | that did the deed for ye !” M 
standing erect—a black and dismal rem-| “ God is going to see to it,” said May. he 
nant of the splendours that had been. The| ‘ Throth, an’ so is Bid! Somebody be co 
densest and grandest, the darkest and most|to done the thing. We haven’t foun’ yet su 
mysterious half of the miser’s kingdom of | what’s gone wid Tibbie.” ac 
trees was swept as with a breath out of the} “Tibbie!” May started. ‘Oh, don’t on 
world. The very heart of the Wicked | let us do a wrong to any one.” se 
Woods was burnt to a cinder. “No more we won't,” said Bid; “ but TI 
It was hard for May and Paul to live| Tibbie’s not to be seen. Some says she 8c! 
through that day. Paul did not hide him- | was forgot about and burnt up in the house. Hi 
self, being abroad among the people, but| I don’t think she’s burned, an’ I won’t close th 
May had to sit still and hear her aunt’s oft- | my eyes till they ha’ seen her. I’m off now lai 
repeated wonders and speculations as to|to look for her, an’ don’t you go fret. The wh 
who could have committed the murder, | people’s only dazed like, and can’t see where get 
and who should be suspected of it. ‘‘De-|they’re goin’. It’s the divil’s partin’ fling dor 
pend on it,” said Miss Martha, “it has|has threwn a fistful o’ dust in their eyes.” | par 
been done by some of those poor wretches] Bid shook her cloak straight, tied her | an 
whom he rooted out of their homes. The | kerchief tight on her head, and grasped her str 
murderer is by this time on board ship for | staff in preparation for a ramble. May felt for 
America, and will never be heard of more.”’ | the old creature’s sympathy very precious; Ch: 
May shivered, as she could not but ac-|and Providence might work through Bid as | Ch: 
knowledge to herself that might very pos- | well as through any other. She pressed the scal 
sibly be truc. Then, how was a foul sus-| brown and withered hand in both her own; : den 
picion to be taken from Paul’s name and | and then Bid went away, and May tried to sely 
her own? Must they die for this deed, or | be patient. bur 
live out their lives under a shadow whose | — dov 
gloom could never be lightened ? She had Now ready, price 5s. 6d., bound in green cloth, tion 
also to observe the people passing and re- THE SEVENTH VOLUME ing 
passing, in spite of the rain, — - their ov run Naw Sante cv saw 
furtive looks of awe cast towards the cot- os 3 
tage. To avoid seeing this she turned her ALL THE YEAR ROUND. han 
back upon the window. To be had of all Booksellers. mut: 
| weat 
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